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PREFACE 


This anthology was bom in the classroom. It was 
designed to serve as an introduction to good reading. 
For this reason it may seem a little haphazard if examined 
from a purely literary or a purely historical point of view. 
The compiler never had “ the best hundred authors ** in 
mind, nor “ the twenty best books His object was to 
introduce to boys whose education was drawing to a close 
some thirty or forty books which he thought they might 
enjoy if once their appetite was whetted. If it serves its 
purpose and lures them on, no doubt they will come in 
the fullness of time to those authors who have found a 
permanent niche in English literature but no place in 
this slender volume. In addition, a few articles and 
speeches are included. Although each of them (with 
one exception) has subsequently formed part of a 
book, they are reproduced here in their original form. 
If it be necessary to justify their inclusion, need one say 
more than that they were intended to demonstrate that 
even a speech or a newspaper article can be written in 
Christian English?—a standard to which but few public 
sjjeakers aspire, and fewer articles in the popular press 
attain. Some of the extracts are short and might well 
have been longer, but there is a limit to the length of all 
books, and it was particularly desired to keep this within 
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the compass of a cheap and handy vc^lume. An attempt 
has been made to make each reining suffieiently compfete* 
in itself not to require any preliminary couplihg-up with 
its context by an irritating and inadequate summary of 
what has gone before; but it was neve? intended tha/ the 
reading of the extract should finally dispose, in the m^nd 
of the reader, of the book from which it is drav^n. Quite 
the reverse. Many of the authors are modern; but this 
does not detract from their value, and the fact that they 
still live and move and have their being may stimulate 
the interest of a boy who has learned to associate his 
reading with a holiday task, and his author with a slab 
in Westminster Abbey and an Essay. 

A word ought to be said about the age of the pupils 
for whom the compilation was made. Actually it is the 
outcome of teaching a class of fourteen-year-olds in an 
elementary school. But this was only because the boys 
were leaving school at that age. The book should be 
of the greatest use in the instruction of boys two or three 
years older in secondary or central schools, and the 
editor has kept them constantly in mind. A definite 
scheme has been followed—but not too rigidly—in the 
arrangement of the extracts, and it need not be laboured 
here. Its obvious purpose is to express the relation of 
literature to life in all its phases: from the schoolroom 
tasks that loom so large in the life of a boy to the recrea¬ 
tions that loom even larger in the lives of many men. 
Shakespeare’s Seven Ages have been reshuffled and 
reduced to five. 

It is pretty generally agreed that the best method of 
presentation to a class is by reading aloud—preferably 
by the teacher: and that is the method advocated here. 
“ We should always look for this general correspondence 
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between mood and sound, for the quiet hushed words 
?hat tfpeak .of peaceful tilings, for the light phrases of 
gaiety, for’ the long jslow-footed rhythm of grief and 
lamentation.” * And usually the teacher can discern this 
general correspondence more quickly, and give better 
effqpt to it, than the boy, but when once the boy’s initial 
interest ift any piece has been aroused, he should be 
given an opportunity to ruminate over it at leisure. In¬ 
cidentally, an introduction to the local public library is 
often appreciated by a boj^ from a bookless home. 

One last matter. Because this is a school book a few 
questions and exercises have been added to the text. 
They have been carefully thought out, but it was never 
intended that they should be worked in every case. The 
book has a purpose quite apart from them, but they may 
prove useful to a busy and harassed teacher. 

It now remains for the editor to record his sincere 
thanks to those copyright-owners who have given the 
necessary permissions to make use of their property; to 
Mr. F. W. Hurley, Headmaster of Canonbury Road Senior 
Boys’ School, for the great encouragement he gave when 
the question of publication was discussed with him; and 
to Mr. A. D. Southam, A.C.I.I., most loyal of friends, 
who has been constantly at the editor’s elbow, reading, 
correcting and criticizing, and spurring him on when the 
press of other duties has tempted him to lag behind. 

W. H. J. Richardson. 


* RudimenU of Criticism by E. A. Greening Lambom. 
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Part I 


** A cheel’s full joys, an* a cheel*s short sorrows 




Day-Dream 

FROM “ DREAM DAYS ”, BY KENNETH GRAHAME 

• • 

Things were getting simply infernal. I struck out 
blindly for the open country; and even as I made for 
the gate a shrill voice from a window bade me keep off 
the flower-beds. When the gate had swung to behind 
me with a vicious click I felt better, and after ten minutes 
along the road it began to grow on me that some radical 
change was needed, that I was in a blind alley, and that 
this intolerable state of things must somehow cease. All 
that I could do I had already done. As well-meaning a 
fellow as ever stepped was pounding along the road that 
day, with an exceeding sore heart; one who only wished 
to live and let live, in touch with his fellows, and appre¬ 
ciating what joys life had to offer. What was wanted 
now was a complete change of environment. Somewhere 
In the world, I felt sure, justice arid sympathy still resided. 
There were places called pampas, for instance, that 
sounded well. League upon league of grass, with just 
an occasional wild horse, and not a relation within the 
horizon! To a bruised spirit this seemed a sane and 
healing sort of existence. There were other pleasant 
corfiers, again, where you dived for pearls and stabbed 
sharks in the stomach with your big knife. No relation 
would be likely to come interfering with you when thus 
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blissfully occupied. And yet I did not wish—just yet—* 
to have done with relations ^tirely. .They should b6 
made to feel their position first, to.sec themseWes as they 
really were, and to wish—when it was tooJate—^at they 
had behaved more properly. , 

Of all professions, the army seemed to lend itself the 
most thoroughly to the scheme. You enlisted, you fol¬ 
lowed the drum, you marched, fought, and ported arms, 
under strange skies, through unrecorded years. At last, 
at long last, your opportunity would come, when the* 
horrors of war were flickering through the quiet country¬ 
side where you were cradled and bred, but where the 
memory of you had long been dim. Folk would run 
together clamorous, palsied with fear; and among the 
terror-stricken groups would figure certain aunts. “ What 
hope is left us?” they would ask themselves, “ save in 
the clemency of the General, the mysterious, invincible 
General, of whom men tell such romantic tales?” And 
the army would march in, and the guns would rattle and 
leap along the village street, and, last of all, you—you, 
the General, the fabled hero—^you would enter, on your 
coal-black charger, your pale set face seamed by an 
interesting sabre-cut, and then—but every boy has 
rehearsed this familiar piece a score of times. You are 
magnanimous, in fine—that goes without saying; yoiT 
have a coal-black horse, and a sabre-cut, and you can 
afford to be very magnanimous. But all the same you 
give them a good talking-to. 

This pleasant conceit simply ravished my soul for 
some twenty minutes, and then the old sense of injury 
began to well up afresh, and to call for new plasters ‘and 
soothing syrups. This time I took refuge in happy 
thoughts of the rea. The sea was my real sphere, aiiter 

(E 895 ) 
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all. On the sea, in especial, you could combine distinc¬ 
tion lawlessness, whereas the army seemed to be 
always weigJited by a^ certain plodding submission to 
discipline,. To*be sure, by all accounts, the life was at 
first a,rough one. But just then I wanted to suflPer keenly; 
I w^ted to be a poor devil of a cabin boy, kicked, beaten, 
and sworif at—for a time. Perhaps some hint, some 
inkling of my sufferings might reach their ears. In due 
course the sloop or felucca would turn up—it always 
3id—the rakish-looking craft, black of hull, low in the 
water, and bristling with ^ns; the jolly Roger flapping 
overhead, and myself for sole commander. By and by, 
as usually happened, an East Indiaman would come 
sailing along full of relations—not a necessary relation 
would be missing. And the crew should walk the plank, 
and the captain should dance from his own yard-arm, 
and then 1 would take the passengers in hand—that 
miserable group of well-known figures cowering on the 
quarter-deck!—and then—and then the same old per¬ 
formance; the air thick with magmmimity. In all the 
repertory of heroes, none is more truly magnanimous 
than your pirate chief. 

When at last I brought myself back from the future to 
the actual present, I found that these delectable visions 
Kad helped me over a longer stretch of road than I 
imagined; and I looked around and took my bearings. 
To the right of me was a long low building of greystone, 
new, and yet not smugly so; new, and yet possessing 
distinction, marked with a character that did not depend 
on lichen or on crumbling semi-effacement of moulding 
and*mullion. Strangers might have been puzzled to 
classify it; to me, an explorer from earliest years, the 
place was familiar enough. Most folk* called it “ The 

(1806) B 
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Settlement others, with quite sufficient conciseness' 
for our neighbourhood, spoke^of “ them- there feIlo\vs up 
by Halliday’s others again, w.ith a hint "of derision, 
named them the “ monks This last title I supposed 
to be intended for satire, and knew to,be fatuously wrong. 

I was thoroughly acquainted with monks—in books— 
and well knew the cut of their long frocks, theiif shaven 
polls, and their fascinating big dogs, with brandy-bottles 
round their necks, incessantly hauling happy travellers 
out of the snow. The only dog at the settlement was ail 
Irish terrier, and the good feltows who owned him, and 
were owned by him, in common, wore clothes of the 
most nondescript order, and mostly cultivated side- 
whiskers. I had wandered up there one day, searching 
(as usual) for something I never found, and had been 
taken in by them and treated as friend and comrade. 
They had made me free of their ideal little rooms, full 
of books and pictures, and clean of the antimacassar 
taint; they had shown me their chapel, high, hushed 
and faintly scented, beautiful with a strange new beauty 
bom both of what it had and what it had not—that too 
familiar dowdiness of common places of worship. They 
had also fed me in their dining-hall, where a long table 
stood on trestles plain to view, and all the woodwork 
was natural, unpainted, healthily sembbed, and redolent 
of the forest it came from. 1 brought away from that 
visit, and kept by me for many days, a sense of cleanness, 
of the freshness that pricks the senses—the freshness of 
cool spring water; and the large swept spaces of the 
rooms, the red tiles, and the oaken settles suggested a' 
comfort that had no connexion with padded upholstl&ry. 

On this particular morning I was in much too un¬ 
sociable a mind for paying friendly calls. Still something 
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in the aspect of the place hamionized with my humour, 
J worked my way rpund to the back, where the 
ground, after affording.level enough for a kitchen-garden, 
broke steeply aftvay. Both the word Gothic and the thing 
it{>elf^were still unknown to me; yet doubtless the archi¬ 
tecture of the place, consistent throughout, accounted 
for its sertse of comradeship in my hour of dishearten- 
ment. As I mused there, with the low, grey, purposeful- 
looking building before me, and thought of my pleasant 
^rtends within, and what good times they always seemed 
to be having, and how th^y larked with the Irish terrier, 
whose footing was one of a perfect equality, 1 thought 
of a certain look in their faces, as if they had a common 
purpose and a business, and were acting under orders 
thoroughly recognized and understood. I remembered, 
too, something that Martha had told me about these 
same fellows doing “ a power o' good " and other hints 
I had collected vaguely, of renouncements, rules, self- 
denials, and the like. Thereupon, out of the depths of 
my morbid soul swam up a new and fascinating idea; 
and at once the career of arms seemed over-acted and 
stale, and piracy as a profession, flat and unprofitable. 
This, then, or something like it, should be my vocation 
and my revenge. A severer line of business, perhaps, 
^uch as I had read of; something that included black 
bread and a hair-shirt. There should be vows, too— 
irrevocable, blood-curdling vows; and an iron grating. 
This iron grating was the most necessary feature of all, 
for I intended that on the other side of it my relations 
should range themselves—I mentally ran over the cata- 
logtTe, and saw the whole gang was present, all in their 
proper places—a sad-eyed row, combined in tristful 
appeal. “ We see our error now,” they would say; “ we 
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were always dull dogs, slow to catch—especially in those 
akin to us—the finer qualities pf soul! V/e misundet^stood 
you, misappreciated you, and we own up to it. And 

now-” “ Alas, my dear friends,” I “Would strike in 

here, waving towards them an ascetic hand—one of the 
emaciated sort, that lets the light shine through at the 
finger-tips—“ Alas, you come too late! This conduct is 
fitting and meritorious on your part, and indeed I always 
expected it of you, sooner or later; but the die is cast, 
and you may go home again and bewail at your leisure 
this too tardy repentance of yohrs. For me, I am vowed 
and dedicated, and my relations henceforth are austerity 
and holy works. Once a month, should you wish it, it 
shall be your privilege to come and gaze at me through 
this very solid grating; but-” Whack! 

A well-aimed clod of garden soil, whizzing just*past 
my ear, starred on a tree-trunk behind, spattering me 
with dirt. The present came back to me in a flash, and 
I nimbly took cover behind the trees, realizing that the 
enemy was up and abroad, with ambuscades, alarms, and 
thrilling sallies. It was the gardener's boy, I knew well 
enough; a red proletariat, who hated me just because 
I was a gentleman. Hastily picking up a nice sticky clod 
in one hand, with the other I delicately projected my 
hat beyond the shelter of the tree-trunk. I had not foughf 
with Redskins all these years for nothing. 

As I had expected, another clod, of the first-class for 
size and stickiness, took my poor hat full in the centre. 
Then Ajax-like, shouting terribly, I issued from shelter 
and discharged my ammunition. Woe then for the 
gardener's boy, who, unprepared, skipping in premature 
triumph, took the clod full in his stomach! He, the foolish 
one, witless on Whose side the gods were fighting that 
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day, discharged yet other missiles, wavering and wide of 
the ipark; for hi» wind had been taken with the first clod, 
and he shot^ wildly, as pne already desperate and in flight. 
I got anpther «lod in at short range; we clinched on the 
btow^of the hill, arwl rolled down to the bottom together. 
When he had shaken himself free and regained his legs, 
he trotfed smartly off in the direction of his mother’s 
cottage; but over his shoulder he discharged at me both 
imprecation and deprecation, menace mixed up with 
*an undercurrent of tears. 

But as for me, I mad^ off smartly for the road, my 
frame tingling, my head high, with never a backward 
look at the settlement of suggestive aspect, or at my 
well-planned future which lay in fragments around it. 
Life had its jollities, then; life was action, contest, vic¬ 
tory 1 The present was rosy once more, surprises lurked 
on every side, and I was beginning to feel villainously 
hungry. 

Just as I gained the road a cart came rattling by, and 
I rushed for it, caught the chain that hung below, and 
swung thrillingly between the dizzy wheels, choked and 
blinded with delicious-smelling dust, the world slipping 
by me like a streaky ribbon below, till the driver licked 
at me with his whip, and I had to descend to earth again. 
^Abandoning the beaten track, I then struck homewards 
through the fields; not that the way was very much 
shorter, but rather because on that route one avoided 
the bridge, and had to splash through the stream and 
get refreshingly wet. Bridges were made for narrow folk, 
for people with aims and vocations which compelled 
abandonment of many of life’s highest pleasures. .Truly 
wise men called on each element alike to minister to 
their joy, and while the touch of surt-bathed air, the 
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fragrance of garden soil, the ductible qualities of mud, 
and the spark-whirling rapture of playing with fire^. haci 
each their special charm, they did* not overlook the bliss 
of getting their feet wet. As I came forth cti the common, 
Harold broke out of an adjoining cop^e and ran to,meet 
me, the morning rain-clouds all blown away from his 
face. He had made a squirrel-stick, it seemedf Made it 
all himself; melted the lead and everything! I examined 
the instrument critically, and pronounced it absolutely 
magnificent. As we passed in at our gate the girls were* 
distantly visible, gardening wifti a zeal in cheerful con¬ 
trast to tlieir heart-sick lassitude of the morning. “ There’s 
bin another letter come to-day,” Harold exclaimed, 
“ and the hamper got joggled about on the journey, and 
the presents worked down into the straw and all over 
the place. One of ’em turned up inside the cold duck. 
And that’s why they weren’t found at first. And Edward 
said. Thanks awfullyV 

I did not see Martha again until we were all re¬ 
assembled at tea-time, when she seemed red-eyed and 
strangely silent, neither scolding nor finding fault with 
anything. Instead she was very kind and thoughtful with 
jams and things, feverishly pressing unwonted delicacies 
on us, who wanted little pressing enough. Then sud¬ 
denly, when I was busiest, she disappeared; and Char-* 
lotte whispered to me presently that she had heard her 
go to her room and lock herself in. This struck me as a 
funny sort of proceeding. 



Victorian Christianity 

, ^FROM “ FATHER AND SON ”, BY EDMUND GOSSE 

My public baptism was the central event of my whole 
childhood. Everything, since the earliest dawn of con¬ 
sciousness, seemed to have been leading up to it. Every¬ 
thing, afterwards, seemed to be leading down and away 
from it. The practice of immersing communicants on 
the sea-beach at Oddicombe had now been completely 
abandoned, but we possessed as yet no tank for a bap¬ 
tismal purpose in our own Room. 

The Room in the adjoining town, however, was really 
quite a large chapel, and it was amply provided with the 
needful conveniences. It was our practice, therefore, 
at this time, to claim the hospitality of our neighbours. 
Baptisms were made an occasion for friendly relations 
between the two congregations, and led to pleasant 
social intercourse. I believe that the ministers and elders 
of the two meetings arranged to combine their forces at 
these times, and to baptize communicants from both 
congregations. 

The minister of the town meeting was Mr. S., a very 
handsome old gentleman, of venerable and powerful 
appearance. He had snowy hair and a long whit^ beard, 
but from under shaggy eyebrows there blazed out great 
bldck eyes which warned the beholddl* that the snow 
n 
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was an ornament and not a sign of decrepitude. The 
eve of my baptism at length ^rew near^ it was fix^d foS* 
October 12, almost exactly thre^ weeks aft^r my tenth 
birthday. I was dressed in old clothes^ and ^ suit of 
smarter things was packed up in a, carpet-bag. After 
nightfall, this carpet-bag, accompanied by my Father, 
myself. Miss Marks and Mary Grace, was put* ill a four- 
wheeled cab and driven, a long way in the dark, to the 
chapel of our friends. There we were received, in a blaze 
of lights, with a pressure of hands, with a murmur of 
voices, with ejaculations and Sven with tears, and were 
conducted, amid unspeakable emotion, to places of 
honour in the front row of the congregation. 

The scene was one which would have been impressive, 
not merely to such hermits as we were, but even to 
worldly persons accustomed to life and to its curious 
and variegated experiences. To me it was dazzling 
beyond words, inexpressibly exciting, an initiation to 
every kind of publicity and glory. There were many 
candidates, but the rest of them,—mere grown-up men 
and women,—gave thanks aloud that it was their privi¬ 
lege to follow where I led. I was the acknowledged hero 
of the hour. Those were days when newspaper enter¬ 
prise was scarcely in its infancy, and the event owed 
nothing to journalistic effort. In spite of that, the new 5 
of this remarkable ceremony, the immersion of a little 
boy of ten years old “ as an adult ”, had spread far and 
wide through the county in the course of three weeks. 
The chapel of our hosts was, as I have said, very large; 
it was commonly too large for their needs, but on this 
night it was crowded to the ceiling, and the crowd' had 
come as every soft murmurer assured me—^to see me. 

There were paDple there who had travelled from Exeter, 
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|rom Dartmouth, from Totnes, to witness so extra- 
ordiryiry a ceremony. T^iere was one old woman of 
eighty-five who had come, my neighbours whispered to 
me, all the way from Moreton-Hampstead, on purpose 

scQ me baptized. *1 looked at her crumpled countenance 
with amazement, for there was no curiosity, no interest 
visible m*it. She sat there perfectly listless, looking at 
nothing, but chewing between her toothless gums what 
appeared to be a jujube. 

•In the centre of the chapel-floor a number of planks 
had been taken up, and "^revealed a pool which might 
have been supposed to be a small swimming-bath. We 
gazed down into this dark square of mysterious waters, 
from the tepid surface of which faint swirls of vapour 
rose. The whole congregation was arranged, tier above 
tier, about the four straight sides of this pool; every 
person was able to see what happened in it without 
any unseemly struggling or standing on forms. Mr. S. 
now rose, an impressive hieratic figure, commanding 
attention and imploring perfect silence. He held a small 
book in his hand, and he was preparing to give out the 
number of a hymn, when an astounding incident took 
place. 

There was a great splash, and a tall young woman 
was perceived to be in the baptismal pool, her arms 
waving above her head, and her figure held upright in 
the water by the inflation of the air underneath her 
crinoline, which was blown out like a bladder, as in some 
extravagant old fashion-plate. Whether her feet touched 
the bottom of the font I cannot say, but I suppose they 
diJ so. An indescribable turmoil of shrieks an^ cries 
followed on this extraordinary apparition. A great many 
pebple excitedly called upon other people to be calm, 

(k8Q6) B2 
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and an instance was given of the remark of James Smith 
that * > , ' 

He who, in quest of quiet, Silence!” hoots 
Is apt to make the hubbub he imputes. 

The young woman in a more or less fainting condition, 
was presently removed from the water, and taken into 
the sort of tent which was prepared for candidates. It 
was found that she herself had wished to be a candidate 
and had earnestly desired to be baptized, but that this * 
had been forbidden by her par?;nts. On the supposition 
that she fell in by accident, a pious coincidence was 
detected in this affair; the Lord had pre-ordained that 
she should be baptized in spite of all opposition. But 
my Father, in his shrewd way, doubted. He pointed out 
to us, next morning, that, in the first place, she had not, 
in any sense, been baptized, as her head had not been 
immersed; and that, in the second place, she must have 
deliberately jumped in, since, had she stumbled and 
fallen forward, her hands and face would have struck 
the water, whereas they remained quite dry. She be¬ 
longed, however, to the neighbouring congregation, and 
we had no responsibility to pursue the inquiry any 
further. Decorum being again secured, Mr. S. with 
unimpaired dignity, proposed to the congregation a* 
hymn, which was long enough to occupy them during 
the preparations for the actual baptism. He then retired 
to the vestry, and I (for I was to be the first to testify) 
was led by Miss Marks and Mary Grace into the species 
of tent of which I have just spoken. Its pale sides seemed 
to shake with the jubilant singing of the saints outside, 
while part of my clothing was removed and I was pre¬ 
pared for immersion. A sudden cessation of the hymn 
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^warned us that the Minister was now ready, and we 
emenged into the glare • of lights and faces to find 
Mr. S. already standing in the water up to his knees. 
Feeling .as small as one of our microscopical specimens, 
almost infinitesimally tiny as I descended into his Titanic 
arpis, I was handed down the steps to him. He was 
dressed* ih a kind of long surplice, underneath which— 
as I could not, even at that moment, help observing— 
the air gathered in long bubbles which he strove to flatten 
cmt. The end of his noble beard he had tucked away; 
his shirt sleeves were turned up at the wrist. 

The entire congregation was now silent, so silent that 
the uncertain splashing of my feet as I descended seemed 
to deafen me. Mr. S., a little embarrassed by my short 
stature, succeeded at length in securing me with one 
palm on my chest and the other between my shoulders. 
He said, slowly, in a loud, sonorous voice that seemed 
to enter my brain and empty it, “I baptize thee, my 
Brother, in the name of the Father and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost!” Having intoned this formula, he 
then gently flung me backwards until I was wholly 
under the water, and then,—^as he brought me up again, 
and tenderly steadied my feet on the steps of the font, 
and delivered me, dripping and spluttering, into the 
anxious hands of the women, who hurried me to the 
tent—^the whole assembly broke forth in a thunder of 
song, a paean of praise to God for this manifestation of 
his marvellous goodness and mercy. So great was the 
enthusiasm, that it could hardly be restrained so as to 
allow the other candidates, the humdrum adults who 
foflowed in my wet and glorious footsteps, to undergo a 
ritual about which, in their case, no one in the congregation 
pd2tended to be able to take even the mo^ languid interest. 
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My Father’s happiness during the next few weeks it, 
is now pathetic to me to look%back upon. His sterpness 
melted into universal complaisance. He laughed and 
smiled, he paid to my opinions the tribute of the gravest 
consideration, he indulged—^utterly Ainlike his W9nt— 
in shy and furtive caresses. I could express no wish that 
he did not attempt to fulfil, and the only warning which 
he cared to give me was one, very gently expressed, 
against spiritual pride. 

This was certainly required, for I was puffed out witsh* 
a sense of my own holiness, f was religiously confiden¬ 
tial with my Father, condescending with Miss Marks 
(who I think had given up trying to make it all out), 
haughty with the servants, and insufferably patronizing 
with those young companions of my own age with whom 
I was now beginning to associate. 

I would fain close this remarkable episode on a key of 
solemnity, but alas! if I am to be loyal to the truth, I 
must record that some of the other little boys presently 
complained to Mary Grace that I put out my tongue at 
them in mockery, during the service in the Room, to 
remind them that 1 now broke bread as one of tlie Saints 
and that they did not. 



Other Days 

FROM “ ROUGH JUSTICE ”, BY C. E. MONTAGUE 

* For several years now to come it was certainly fun on 
the morrow, for Auberoi!. All sorts of common things 
went to his head like strong waters; they filled him with 
glee, merely because they were just what they were— 
iron because it was cold to the hand, and wood because 
it was not, and so on. Finding a hedgehog, a beast new 
to him, under a shrub, he fairly circled round and round 
it in ecstasy, glutting himself with the view of the creature 
from all points of the compass. He could not look away 
when his father came up: he could only say, out of the 
depths of his joy, “ I am ree-garding it,** and then go 
on circling, ravished above earth, like a little God finding 
his own creation very good. “ How glorious is the cup 
of my drunkenness!” Auberon did not say it; but that 
was fiis state. 

* What could Thomas Garth have done? Caught the 
child up in his arms, hugged him, said, “ Ohl yes, yes, 
I understand it all. You*ve got the secret. That^s suc¬ 
cess in life. Don*t let them ever take it away from you.’* 
Why, of course Bron would only have stared, wondering 
what his father meant. If you know nothing but Heaven, 
hdVv can you even frame the idea of being pushed out 
of it? No use: he could not reach the boy; so the bar of 
reserve went on thickening between them. 

17 
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Now and again it would seem as if signals could pass^ 
pretty well between Garth ai^ the chiidren; for ^ome 
divine minutes their three minds 'v^ould interplay happily. 
Riding out before breakfast they met a trailing,drift of 
cattle, twenty head or so. “ Oh, Fabva, what sousjfinds 
of cows!” Bron shouted, with joyous hyperbole. 

Molly glanced quickly across at his father; * “ ‘ thou¬ 
sands,* ** she said, “ is just a sort of expression that 
Bron and I have.” 

Garth nodded. They presently came to a field mone * 
yellow than others. Bron shotted elatedly, “ Sousands 
of buttercups!’* Then he checked, pondered a moment, 
and added, “ Real sousands. Not a ’spression.” It gave 
Garth pleasure to see the child feeling its way towards 
the spare and vivid precision of thoroughbred speech. 

In the next meadow four horses were grazing. Garth 
laughingly challenged the young hyperbolist: “ Thou¬ 
sands of horses, Bronkin?” 

Oh, Fahva!” Bron answered, “ that isn’t even a 
’spression. It’s just a make-up. Not enough horses to 
make it a ’spression.” The three laughed together; lines 
of communication were blessedly open. 

When thoroughpaced naughtiness came in due time, it 
seemed to bring the two generations closer than anything 
else did. Sin, I suppose, is an essentially confidential * 
affair. In the hands of affectionate justice, the evil-doer 
is apt to make the most queerly intimate avowals. One 
morning Garth came down to discover the breakfast- 
table in a state of eloquent disarray. Silver and napeiy 
were out of their places, Bron red in the face, and 
Molly in manifest terror for Bron. But Bron got "“in 
his word before Molly had time to practise any diplo¬ 
macy in his interest; “ I only thwew a fish-knife ^ 
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^Molly because it wouldn’t hurt so much as an ordina-wy 
onel” • t 

Onsets with any form of knife were spanking matters, 
but Brqji unwittingly made his spanking lighter than it 
Itiigbt have been. .When his father had dealt him a not 
very drastic slap on his extended right palm, some honest 
or vairfglbrious strand among the culprit’s tangled im¬ 
pulses led him quickly to say, “ That one didn’t hurt.” 
He held out the other hand stoutly. Its portion was light 
indeed, though heavy enough, I expect, to sting the 
executioner. For Garth* was taken in by none of the 
common cant about the moral beauty of caning. He 
knew of nothing else to do, when it came to the worst. 
But beating the tiny offender who could not hit back, 
and with whom he wanted to be friends, felt disgustingly 
like being rude to a servant. 

To this shabby indulgence of slanging the domestics 
Bron was addicted, in seasons of wrath, for some time 
after Molly had achieved the courtesy proper to their 
station. When asked by Nurse why he had hidden under 
a bed at the appointed hour for a walk, the baffled tac¬ 
tician retorted with the furious counter-question: “ And 
why did you go seweaming about the house afta me? 
Making a noise like a person singing for money in the 
stweets! You that are always sending people to Fahva 
to be scolded, just for your pleasure!” 

This unknightly practice so grew upon Bron that for 
part of his sixth year he fairly wallowed in the hot and 
turbid waters of invective. His crowning debauch of 
the sort occurred on a hot August morning. Bron had 
cdhie in tired, flustered and blowsed ^vith tbe sun; 
chagrined, too, by the miscarriage of one of his vast 
plkm of civil engineering in the gardeners’ heap of loose 
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sand. A savage controversial impulse led him on to^ 
assume, loudly and insolently, that tthere woul^ be 
chicken for dinner. “ Chookie, course!’* he blustered 
and bluffed as he stumped up the stairs-. Ala^ for our 
poor human hopes: it was mutton. * ^ 

Bron broke forth outrageously. “ Pig’s food again!” 
he ranted at Nurse; “ just what you would gh6 us!” 

Alone, and with all the sustaining fires of anger now 
quenched in his blood, Auberon had to repair to the 
study that evening, when Father came home. Nurae 
never reported any offence of^he children’s. Whenever 
she committed either for trial, the prisoner had to go 
alone to the great assize in the study and state the case 
for the prosecution as well as the defence. Bron made 
his sorry confession with gulps and glowerings of dis¬ 
taste at the scurviest parts of the story. Still, he shirked 
nothing. Then the man and the boy looked ruefully at 
each other, linked in momentary communion of shame 
and pride. They were intimate for that instant. “ Not 
clever, Bron. Not brave. Not funny,” said Thomas, 
friendly and sorrowful. “ Only shabby. Ugly.” 

A queer thing is the building up of decency; a fine 
trait may grow like an oak, almost imperceptibly, through 
many years, or it may come up in the night like a mush¬ 
room out on the lawn. Nature is said to do nothing by* 
jumps, but a boy that has had a surfeit of some darling 
vice may give it up in an hour, utterly and for ever, like 
some favourite sweet that has upset his stomach. Off 
came that particular baseness, that night, like a shirt 
suddenly seen to be lousy. Bron had got the idea—^had 
suddenly discovered, once for all, the beauty of one p'krt 
of self-mastery. 



• .. The Philanthropists 

FROM “PIP”, BY IAN HAY 

• Near the Talking-Hole, on a small table, stood ** The 
Terriphone This, they gathered, was a sort of long¬ 
distance talking-hole. You turned a little handle, and, 
taking a queer cup-shaped arrangement off a hook, con¬ 
versed affably through it with unseen people, situated 
somewhere at the back of beyond. The children had 
seen Mr. Evans use it for sending messages to Father 
via Mr. Pipes. Mr. Pipes was a great friend of Pipette^s. 
In the first place, he wore a uniform, which always 
appeals to the feminine mind. Then he lived in a fascin¬ 
ating little glass house at the gates of a great building 
called ‘‘ The Orspital ”, where Father apparently spent 
much of his time. In the courtyard inside the gates 
bareheaded young men passed to and fro, discoursing 
learnedly of mysterious things called “ Ops Mr. Pipes 
wore two medals on his uniform, but beyond these there 
was nothing very attractive in the glass house excepting 
the Terriphone, which stood on a little ledge beside the 
pigeon-hole. Mr. Pipes, being attached to Emily, the 
imder-housemaid, was always glad to see the children 
when it was that engaging damsel's turn to take them 
for a walk. From him they learned one day that his 
Terriphone communicated with the one at home, quite 
three streets away. • 
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“ It must be a long hole,” remarked Pip reflectively 
to his sister. t » c 

The conversation then turned upon the weather. Mr. 
Pipes announced to the sympathetic Emily that, as a 
result of having to sit all day in a blooming greenhouse, 
his feet were slowly turning to ice. The authorities of 
the Orspital, he added bitterly, declined to hllow him 
a fire, alleging that an oil-stove was sufficient for his 
needs. 

“ What a shime!” said pretty Emily. 

“ Something crool!” exclailned sympathetic Pipette. 
(She had picked up this expression from Susan, the 
kitchen-maid, who was regarded by her colleagues as 
being somewhat “ common in her talk ”.) 

** Pore devil!” remarked Pip dispassionately. 

“ Master Pip!” cried the scandalized Emily, blushing 
in a manner which Mr. Pipes thought most becoming. 

Pip, who had just gathered this pearl of speech from 
the lips of one of the hatless young gentlemen who talked 
of ** Ops ”, turned his steady and inscrutable gaze upon 
Emily, beneath which that damsel’s fetching frown faded, 
as it always did, into an uneasy smirk. 

“ There is somethink about that child,” she once 
confided to Cook, “ that makes me feel as weak as water. 
Looks at you as though your ’air was coming down or* 
your face smudged. Says nothink, but he’s a masterful 
one. Be a terror some day!” 

Meanwhile Pipette, in whose charitable little soul a 
new and splendid scheme of outdoor relief had just 
sprung into being, asked, in a tone of suppressed ex¬ 
citement: “ Mr. Pipes, please does your Terriphone*^ 
straight to our house?” 

** As straight ac straight, me lady,” replied Mr. Pipfes, 
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^who affected an easy jocularity when conversing with 
Pipetje. V # 

“ Ooh!'’ Pipette turned to her brother. 

“ Pipj^amind me to tell you somethin* when we get 

Pip turned a cold glance upon her. 

“ Yoil’l? tell me all about it on the way there, I expect.** 

“ I won'tV^ cried Pipette indignantly. 

“ Oh, yes, you will. Women can’t keep nothin* to 
theirselves.** 

This pronouncement, oelivered in Mr. Evans’s most 
impressive manner, roused Emily and Mr. Pipes to 
unseemly mirth, and nearly reduced Pipette to tears. 

Mr. Pipes remarked that Pip was a “ caution **, while 
Emily summed him up as a “ cure ”. Shortly after that, 
Emily and Mr. Pipes having made a now familiar 
reference to “ the same old spot at half-past four on 
Sunday,” the visit terminated with tlie usual expressions 
of goodwill, and the children were taken home to tea. 

Pipette’s offended dignity held out till next morning, 
when, as soon as the banging of the front door announced 
that Father had gone off in his brougham for his daily 
round, she proposed a visit to the Consulting Room. 

“ In the morning? What for?” said Pip. 

* Pipette was positively heaving with suppressed ex¬ 
citement. 

“ You go there and wait,” she said, “ and 1*11 run 
down to Cook a minute, and then we’ll—^no, I worCt tell 
you yet! Go on!” 

Fearful of letting her precious secret escape too soon, 
she gave Pip a push in the direction of the Consulting 
Room and danced off to the kitchen, leaving that impas¬ 
sible philosopher to ruminate upon the volatile tempera- 
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ment of the female sex. However, he departed as bidden^ 
and amused himself by sitting in the< swing-chair^ and 
endeavouring without success, far the hundredth time, 
to play a tune on a stethoscope. 

Presently Pipette returned, carrying two little hasihs 
of the soup which usually served to span the yawning 
gulf between their breakfast and dinner. ‘ 

Pip took his soup, and began to drink it. 

“ Stop a minute, Pip!” screamed Pipette. 

Pip put down his basin. 

“ Well, what is it now?” he*remarked. 

Pipette at last unfolded her plan. 

“ Pip,” she began a little shyly,—like all inventors, she 
dreaded criticism,—you ’member poor Mr. Pipes 
saying how cold he was?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, let’s send him this nice hot soup, Pip—by 
Terriphone!” 

The last words came with a rush. Then Pipette, heav¬ 
ing such a sigh as Sindbad must have emitted when he 
had got rid of the Old Man of the Sea, awaited her 
brother’s reply. 

Pip smiled indulgently. 

“ Silly kid!” he remarked. 

Pipette had expected this. 

“ Yes,” she said; ” but, Pip, wouldn’t it be loverly 
to do it?” 

Pip’s practical mind began to evolve difficulties. 

“ How are you goin’ to do it?” 

Pipette projected upon him a glance in which artless 
surprise, deferential admiration, and simple faith wbre 
exquisitely mingled,—a glance which, in after years, her 
husband once ruefully described as “ good for a ten 
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^ound note at any hour of the day/’—and replied simply: 
“ I thought you would manage all that, Pip. You’re so 
bewwy clever!” t 

“ All rjght,” said Pip. “ Let’s do it.” 

’ Thus it is that women make fools of the strongest men. 

They carried their soup carefully over to the little 
table be'siSe the telephone. 

“ I say,” said Pip suddenly, “ is he to have both basins?” 

Pipette’s bounteous nature would gladly have sacri- 
'fieed both Pip’s lunch and her own, but she thought it 
wiser to concede this point. 

“ No; one will do, I fink,” she replied. 

“ All right. You can drink half mine,” said Pip. 

They gravely drank Pip’s soup, turn about, and then 
applied themselves to the matter in hand. 

First, they lifted the receiver of the telephone from its 
rest and surveyed it doubtfully. There was a cup-shaped 
receptacle at one end into which soup could easily be 
poured, but the “ tube ” which connected it t» the in¬ 
strument was of very meagre dimensions. 

“ Are you sure there’s a pipe all the way?” inquired 
Pip doubtfully. 

“ Certain. It’s just the same as the Talking-Hole, 
only thinner. And the Talking-Hole has got a pipe all 
the way, ’cause don’t you remember you put a glass 
marble in one day when I told you not to, and it fell out 
in the hall?” 

Pip's doubts were not quite satisfied even with this 
brilliant parallel. 

” It’ll take a long time to get through,” he said. He 
fingering the silk-coated wire. 

“ This pipe’s awfiil thin. A marble would never get 
down iL” • 
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“ No, but the soup will twickle down all right,” said 
Pipette, whose mind, busy \;s^th works* of mercy, soared 
far above these utilitarian details.*- (In later years she was 
a confirmed bazaar organizer.) 

“ We*ll ring and tell him first, shall we?” suggested 

Pip- _ . , ■ 

“ Yes, let’s!” murmured Pipette joyfully. 

She turned the call-handle, and Pip held the receiver, 
just as he had seen Mr. Evans do. After a decent interval, 
he remarked into the cup: “ Are you there, Mr. Pipdfe? 
This is us.” 

This highly illuminating statement met with no re¬ 
sponse. 

** I suppose he can hear you,” said Pipette anxiously. 

“ Oh, yes. Fm talkin’ just as loud as Mr. Evans does.” 

“ I suppose you’ll be able to hear him, then?” 

“ I expect so. But it’s a long way. Ring again.” 

This time, in turning the call-handle. Pipette acci¬ 
dentally placed her hand on the receiver-hook, with the 
result that she actually rang up the Exchange Office. 

Presently a voice inquired brusquely of Pip what he 
wanted. His reply was a delighted yell, and an announce¬ 
ment to Mr. Pipes that he had something for him. Further 
revelations were frustrated by Pipette, who tore the 
receiver from his grasp, and, holding her hand over the 
opening to prevent eavesdropping on the part of the 
hineficiaire, whispered excitedly in his ear: 

” Don’t tell him any more! We’ll just pour it in now, 
and give him such a surprise!” 

Consequently the young lady in the Exchange Office 
was soon compelled to relinquish her languid efforts* to 
find out what No. 015273 really wanted, and incon¬ 
tinently switched him off, recking little of the way* in 
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Hvhich two small philanthropists at the other end of the 
wire v^ere treating.the propiirty of the National Telephone 
Company. ' • 

Very carefully Pip poured the soup into the cup- 
shapcd receiver of the telephone, which Pipette held as 
steadily as her excitement would permit. 

From*the first it became obvious that soup-delivery 
by telephone was going to be a slow business, for the 
cup transmitted the generous fluid most reluctantly. 

•“ It’s such a very thin pipe,” they explained to each 
other hopefully. 

At length Pip remarked: 

“ I should think some of it had got there by now.” 

“ Not bewwy much, I don’t fink,” said Pipette; “ this 
handle thing’s still pretty full.” 

“ But the basin’s nearly empty,” said Pip. 

“ The stuff must have gone somewhere.” 

“ Some of it has gone on the floor,” said Pipette truth¬ 
fully. 

At this moment the clock struck one. 

“ Father will be in soon,” said Pip. “ We’d better 
wipe up.” 

They propped the telephone receiver on the little table 
between the directory and a book-stand, and cleared up 
*the mess on the floor with a handkerchief—Pipette’s. 
As they finished, they heard the brougham drive up. 

“ It isn’t nearly all gone,” said Pip gloomily, peering 
into the receiver. “ If we hang it up on its hook the stuff 
will all fall out. Let’s leave it like it is. Father doesn’t 
never use the Terriphone till after lunch, and it will be 
all •gone by then. Come on, Pipette.” 

The two Samaritans turned their backs upon the 
telephone and stole out of the room, leaving that sorely 
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tried instrument to digest its unaccustomed luncheon as^ 
best it might. « • « 

It was Mr. Evans who suffered most. He was sent into 
the Consulting Room just before dinner to telephone a 
message to a patient. The telephoiae stood in a A^tk 
corner, and the gas in the room was turned low. Mr. 
Evans was surprised to find that the receiver, instead of 
hanging on its hook, was lying on the little table, care¬ 
fully propped between the directory and a bookstand. 

On lifting it up he was surprised by an unwonted 
feeling of stickiness; but when he held the instrument 
to the light, the reason revealed itself to him immediately 
in the form of a dollop of congealed chicken-broth, nicely 
rounded to the shape of the cup, which shot from its 
resting place, with a clammy thud, on to his clean shirt- 
front, and then proceeded to slide rapidly down inside 
his dress waistcoat, leaving a snail-like track, dotted with 
grains of rice, behind it. 

Pip was sent supperless to bed, where Pipette, com¬ 
pletely broken down by remorse and sisterly affection, 
voluntarily joined him not much later. 

The following week they were sent to school. 



Part II 


Unwillingly to school 




The School 

FROM “SHADES OF ETON”, BY PERCY LUBBOCK 

The River throws its arm about Eton with an ample 
swing. The Thames is a very lordly water, in these its 
middle reaches. Shy and shadowy in its younger course, 
by the time when it comes within hail of the great pile of 
the Castle it has long lost its diffidence; it broadens and 
flashes in the noonday, sliding placidly, but with pride. 
The cool-haired nymphs of the Isis are left behind, in the 
devious retirement of the upper stream; or if any attend 
the progress of the grander flood, they lurk apart among 
the willows and reeds of the backwaters, where the swan 
and her cygnets find their haven. Through the middle 
of the sunlight and the bounty of the broad royal valley 
flows the Thames; and only the level streak of the king- 
^fisher’s flight is brilliant enough to be worn as an adorn¬ 
ment by the River, where the blaze of the day quenches 
all lesser glories. This is beauty noble and large-handed, 
beauty with authority and profusion, and Eton is half- 
encircled in it. Consider what it gives us, that in our 
picture of the background of the school, and of the 
years that we spent in it, meanness of style isn^t seen or 
thought of^ it is swept over by our countless familiarity 
with the renown of this green stretch of the hollow land, 
the heart of England. Great trees of bK)ad shade, great 
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spaces of golden light, and the splendid River winding 
about us and washing our cAast—there is no association 
with Eton that isn’t mingled with these; and whether 
we are aware of it or unaware, we never think of Eton 
but we think in some way of her sumptuous settitf^— 
taken for granted, I dare say, because it has nevei; so 
much as occurred to us that Eton could be Eton without 
that beauty. How much and how often, I wonder, did 
we know it with knowledge in those days? More than a 
little, perhaps, and more often than was evident; but 
the question is idle, for however it has happened beauty 
exists for us in the name of Eton. 

And more than this, our place in the valley of the 
Thames has given us the sight of history—history that 
has flowed down our valley as steadily as the River itself, 
through the centuries of the life of the school. I think 
of summer mornings on Fellow’s Eyot, the sparkling of 
the weir-stream, the softness of mist and shade beneath 
the huge rampart of the Castle on its height; and then 
the noble poise and outline of the vast mass itself, grey 
and dim in the morning freshness—that precipitous range 
of the Castle, lifted against the sky, which dominates all 
our Eton days; and with this there comes the sense of 
being face to face with the display of the fortunes of Eng-^ 
land, and our own domain, looped in the embrace of the 
Thames, is in contact with fate on a grand scale, with 
history that goes rolling past our border, down the 
broadening valley to London and the sea. I have always 
liked to reflect that the first Eton boys, if they were taught 
the geography of the realm, might learn that the rule of 
their saintly Founder still reached to the duchy of Eleanor 
his ancestress—in fact, it did, not in name only, for a few 
years of the school’s career; so that Eton, looking up at 
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^he Castle, is linked with days when there were knights 
and Pijerchants of England ^n Guyenne, and the talc of 
the middle ages had not yet been told to its very end. 
English disaster, English glory, from those days onward 
w^'iittve heard the echo of both in our very ears. A tiny 
college of poor priests and scholars or a great and secular 
school, Eton in obscurity has been illuminated and in 
fame has been overshadowed by our magnificent neigh¬ 
bour; and in both kinds it has been a saving experience, 
to* be sure. It means, no doubt, that we think of Eton 
not too lightly, not too solemnly, since Eton holds a high 
place of honour in the land, and yet the school isn’t all 
the world that we see from our windows every day; and 
so we can’t but be proud of our position, though we 
know it isn’t conspicuous up and down the land, like the 
Round Tower. Is that a true account of our reasoning? 
At any rate, we hope so—we hope that we argue on such 
lines. 



Tom Brown v. Slogger 
Williams 

FROM “ TOM BROWN’S SCpOOLDAYS ”, BY THOMAs 
HUGHES 

The news ran like wildfire about, and many boys who 
were on their way to tea at their several houses turned 
back, and sought the back of the chapel, where the fights 
come off. 

“ Just run and tell East to come and back me,’* said 
Tom to a small Schoolhouse boy, who was off like a 
rocket to Harrowell’s, just stopping for a moment to 
poke his head into the Schoolhouse hall, where the lower 
boys were already at tea, and sing out, “ Fight! Tom 
Brown and Slogger Williams.” 

Up start half the boys at once, leaving bread, eggs, 
butter, sprats, and all the rest to take care of themselves. 
The greater part of the remainder follow in a minutej 
after swallowing their tea, carrying their food in their 
hands to consume as they go. Three or four only remain, 
who steal the butter of the more impetuous, and make 
to themselves an unctuous feast. 

In another minute East and Martin tear through the 
quadrangle, carrying a sponge, and arrive at the sfiene 
of action just as the combatants are beginning to strip. 

Tom felt he had got his work cut out for him, as he 
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Gripped off his jacket, waistcoat, and braces. East tied 
his handkerchief round his M^aist, and rolled up his shirt¬ 
sleeves for him: “ Now,j3ld boy, don^t open your mouth 
to say a word, or try to help yourself a bit, we’ll do all 
thatj;,, you keep all your breath and strength for the 
Slogger.” Martin meanwhile folded the clothes, and put 
them under the chapel rails; and now Tom, with East 
to handle him and Martin to give him a knee, steps out 
on the turf, and is ready for all that may come; and here 
•is the Slogger too, all stripped, and thirsting for the fray. 

It doesn’t look a fair ma'tch at first glance; Williams 
is nearly two inches taller and probably a long year older 
than his opponent, and he is very strongly made about 
the arms and shoulders; “ peels well ”, as the little knot 
of big fifth-form boys, the amateurs say, who stand outside 
the ring of little boys looking complacently on, but taking 
no active part in the proceedings. But down below he 
is not so good by any means; no spring from the loins, 
and feeblish, not to say shipwrecky, about the knees. 
Tom, on the contrary, though not half so strong in the 
arms, is good all over, straight, hard, and springy, from 
neck to ankle, better perhaps in his legs than anywhere. 
Besides, you can see by the clear white of his eye and 
fresh bright look of his skin, that he is in tiptop training, 
%ble to do all he knows; while the Slogger looks rather 
sodden, as if he didn’t take much exercise and ate too 
much tuck. The timekeeper is chosen, a large ring made, 
and the two stand up opposite one another for a moment, 
giving us time just to make our little observations. 

” If Tom’ll only condescend to fight with his head 
ani heels,” as East mutters to Martin, “ we shall do.” 

But seemingly he won’t, for there he goes in, making 
play with both hands. Hard all, is the^word; the two 
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stand to one another like men; rally follows rally ini' 
quick succession, each fighting as if l\e thought tc^ finish 
the whole thing out of hand. V Can’t last at this rate,” 
say the knowing ones, while the partisans of each make 
the air ring with their shouts and counter-shoidj**- of 
encouragement, approval, and defiance. 

“ Take it easy, take it easy—^keep away, lef him come 
after you,” implores East, as he wipes Tom’s face after 
the first round with wet sponge, while he sits back on 
Martin’s knee, supported by the Madman’s long arms,' 
which tremble a little from excitement. 

“ Time’s up,” calls the timekeeper. 

“ There he goes again, hang it all!” growls East, as 
his man is at it again as hard as ever. A very severe round 
follows, in which Tom gets out-and-out the worst of it, 
and is at last hit clean off his legs, and deposited on the 
grass by a right-hander from the Slogger. 

Loud shouts rise from the boys of Slogger’s house, 
and the Schoolhouae are silent and vicious, ready to pick 
quarrels anywhere. 

“Two to one in half-crowns on the big ’un,” says 
Rattle, one of the amateurs, a tall fellow, in thunder- 
and-lightning waistcoat, and puffy good-natured face. 

“ Done!” says Groove, another amateur of quieter 
look, taking out his notebook to enter it, for our friend 
Rattle sometimes forgets these little things. 

Meantime East is freshening up Tom with the sponges 
for next round, and has set two other boys to rub his 
hands. 

“ Tom, old boy,” whispers he, “ this may be fun for 
you, but it’s death to me. He’ll hit all the fight oirt of 
you in another five minutes, and then I shall go and 
drown myself in the island ditch. Feint him—^use your 
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^egs! draw him about! he’ll lose his wind then in no 
time, ^nd you can go into#him. Hit at his body too; 
we’ll take cafe of his frontispiece by and by.” 

Tom felt the wisdom of the counsel, and saw already 
that.he couldn’t go pi and finish the Slogger off at mere 
hammer and tongs, so changed his tactics completely in 
the’third rV)und. He now fights cautious, getting away 
from and parrying the Slogger’s lunging hits instead of 
trying to counter, and leading his enemy a dance all 
•round the ring after him. “ He’s funking; go in, Wil¬ 
liams,” “Catch him up,” “Finish him off,” scream the 
small boys of the Slogger party. 

_ “ Just what we want,” thinks East, chuckling to him¬ 
self, as he sees Williams, excited by these shouts, and 
thinking the game in his own hands, blowing himself in 
his exertions to get to close quarters again, while Tom 
is keeping away with perfect ease. 

They quarter over the ground again and again, Tom 
always on the defensive. 

The Slogger pulls up at last for a moment, fairly 
blown. 

“ Now then, Tom,” sings out East, dancing with 
delight. Tom goes in in a twinkling, and hits two heavy 
body blows, and gets away again before the Slogger can 
^^atch his wind; which when he does he rushes with blind 
fury at Tom, and being skilfully parried and avoided, 
overreaches himself and falls on his face, amidst terrific 
cheers from the Schoolhouse boys. 

“ Double your two to one?” says Groove to Rattle, 
notebook in hand. 

‘^•Stop a bit,” says that hero, looking uncomfprtably 
at Williams, who is puffing away on his second’s knee, 
winded enough, but little the worse in ai^y other way. 
(b 806 ) o 
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After another round the Slogger too seems to see that< 
he can’t go in and win righti off, and has met his ^match 
or thereabouts. So he too begins to use his head, and 
tries to make Tom lose patience, and come in before his 
time. And so the fight sways on, npw one and novjt^e 
other getting a trifling pull. 

Tom’s face begins to look very onesided^therc ‘ are 
little queer bumps on his forehead, and his mouth is 
bleeding; but East keeps the wet sponge going so scien¬ 
tifically, that he comes up looking as fresh and bright,.as* 
ever. Williams is only sliglfily marked in the face, but 
by the nervous movement of his elbows you can see that 
Tom’s body blows are telling. In fact half the vice of 
the Slogger’s hitting is neutralized, for he daren’t lunge 
out freely for fear of exposing his sides. It is too interest¬ 
ing by this time for much shouting, and the whole ring 
is very quiet. 

“ All right. Tommy,” whispers East; ” hold on’s the 
horse that’s to win. We’ve got the last. Keep your head, 
old boy.” 

But where is Arthur all this time? Words cannot paint 
the poor little fellow’s distress. He couldn’t muster 
courage to come up to the ring, but wandered up and 
down from the great fives-court to the corner of the 
chapel rails. Now trying to make up his mind to throve 
himself between them, and try to stop them; then think¬ 
ing of running in and telling his friend Mary, who he 
knew would instantly report to the Doctor. The stories 
he had heard of men being killed in prize fights rose up 
horridly before him. 

Once only, when the shouts of “ Well done. Brown!” 
“ Huzza for the Sehoolhouse!” rose higher than ever, he 
ventured up t04 the ring, thinking the victory was won. 
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' Catching sight of Tom’s face in the state I have described, 
all fcj^r of consequences vtftiishing out of his mind, he 
rushed straight off to the matron’s room, beseeching her 
to get thq fight stopped, or he shall die. 

' But it’s time for ys to get back to the close. What is 
this fierce tumult and confusion? The ring is broken, and 
higfi and ahgry words are being bandied about; “ It’s all 
fair,” “ It isn’t,” “ No hugging;” the fight is stopped. 

The combatants, however, sit there quietly, tended by 
their seconds, while their adherents wrangle in the 
middle. East can’t help stiouting challenges to two or 
three of the other side, though he never leaves Tom for 
a moment, and plies the sponges as fast as ever. 

The fact is, that at the end of the last round, Tom 
seeing a good opening had closed with his opponent, and 
after a moment’s struggle had thrown him heavily, by 
help of the fall he had learnt from his village rival in the 
Vale of White Honse. Williams hadn’t the ghost of a 
chance with Tom at wrestling; and the conviction broke 
at once on the Slogger faction, that if this were allowed 
their man must be licked. There was a strong feeling in 
the school against catching hold and throwing, though it 
was generally ruled all fair within certain limits; so the 
ring was broken and the fight stopped. 

^ The Schoolhouse are overruled—the fight is on again, 
but there is to be no throwing; and East in high wrath 
threatens to take his man away after next round (which 
he don’t mean to do, by the way), when suddenly young 
Brooke comes through the small gate at the end of the 
chapel. The Schoolhouse faction rush to him. “ Oh, 
hufrah! now we shall get fair play.” 

“ Please, Brooke, come up, they won’t let Tom Brown 
throw him.” • 
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“ Throw whom?*’ says Brooke, coming up to the ring/ 
“ Oh! Williams, I see. Nbnsense! .of course hf may 
throw him if he catches fairly above the waik.” 

Now, young Brooke, you’re in the sixth, y/>u know, 
and you ought to stop all fights. He looks hard at bdfh 
boys. “ Anything wrong?” he says to East, nodding at 
Tom. 

Not a bit.” 

“ Not beat at all?” 

“ Bless you, no! heaps of fight in him. Ain’t there,' 
Tom?” 

Tom looks at Brooke and grins 

“ How’s he?” nodding at Williams. 

“ So, so; rather done, I think, since his last fall. He 
won’t stand above two more.” 

“ Time’s up!” the boys rise again and face one another. 

Brooke can’t find it in his heart to stop them just yet, 
so the round goes on, the Slogger waiting for Tom, and 
reserving all his strength to hit him out should he come in 
for the wrestling dodge again, for he feels that that must 
be stopped, or his sponge will soon go up in the air. 

And now another newcomer appears on the field, to 
wit, the under porter, with his long brush and great 
wooden receptacle for dust under his arm. He has been 
sweeping out the schools. * 

“ You’d better stop, gentlemen,” he says; “ the 
Doctor knows that Brown’s fighting—he’ll be out in a 
minute.” 

“ You go to Bath, Bill,” is all that excellent servitor 
gets by his advice. And being a man of his hands, and a 
staunch upholder of the Schoolhouse, can’t help stop^ng 
to look on for a bit, and see Tom Brown, their pet crafts¬ 
man, fight a round. 
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It is grim earnest, and no mistake. Both boys feel this 
and ^mmon every power oT head, hand, and eye to their 
aid. A piece of luck cfi either side, a foot slipping, a 
blow getting well home, or another fall, may decide it. 
’^1 dm works slowly i-ound for an opening, he has all the 
legs, and can choose his own time; the Slogger waits for 
the attack* and hopes to finish it by some heavy right- 
handed blow. As they quarter slowly over the ground, 
the evening sun comes out from behind a cloud and falls 
OH Williams’s face. Tom darts in, the heavy right-hand 
is delivered, but only grazes his head. A short rally at 
close quarters, and they close; in another moment the 
Slogger is thrown again heavily for the third time. 

“ I’ll give you three to two on the little one in half- 
crowns,” says Groove to Rattle. 

” No, thank’ee,” answers the other, diving his hands 
farther into his coat tails. 



William Dobbin 

FROM " VANITY FAIR ”, BY W. M. THACKERAY 

Well, William Dobbin had for once forgotten the world, 
and was away with Sindbad the Sailor in the Valley of 
Diamonds, or with Prince Whatdyecallem and the Fairy 
Peribanou in that delightful cavern where the Prince 
found her, and whither we should all like to make a tour; 
when shrill cries, as of a little fellow weeping, woke up 
his pleasant reverie; and, looking up, he saw Cuff before 
him, belabouring a little boy. 

It was the lad who had peached upon him about the 
grocer’s cart; but he bore little malice, not, at least, towards 
the young and small. “ How dare you, sir, break the 
bottle?” says Cuff to the little urchin, swinging a yellow 
cricket-stump over him. 

The boy had been instructed to get over the play¬ 
ground wall (at a selected spot where the broken glass 
had been removed from the top, and niches made con¬ 
venient in the brick); to run a quarter of a mile; to pur¬ 
chase a pint of rum-shrub on credit; to brave all the 
Doctor’s outlying spies, and to clamber back into the 
playground again; during the performance of which 
feat, his foot had slipt, and the bottle was broken, and 
the shrub had been spilt, and his pantaloons had 
been damaged, -and he appeared before his employer 
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a perfectly guilty and trembling, though harmless, 
wretcih. . * 

“ How dare you, sii*, break it?” says Cuff; “ you 
blundering little thief. You drank the shrub, and now 
you pretend to have broken the bottle. Hold out your 
hand, sir.” 

Down came the stump with a great heavy thump on 
the child's hand. A moan followed. Dobbin looked up. 
The Fairy Peribanou had fled into the inmost cavern 
with Prince Ahmed: the Roc had whisked away Sindbad 
the Sailor out of the Valley of Diamonds out of sight, 
far into the clouds; and there was everyday life before 
honest William; and a big boy beating a little one without 
cause. 

” Hold out your other hand, sir,” roars Cuff to his 
little schoolfellow, whose face was distorted with pain. 
Dobbin quivered, and gathered himself up in his narrow 
old clothes. 

“ Take that, you little devil!” cried Mr, Cuff, and 
down came the wicket again on the child’s hand.—Don’t 
be horrified, ladies, every boy at a public school has done 
it. Your children will so do and be done by, in all 
probability. Down came the wicket again; and Dobbin 
started up. 

I can’t tell what his motive was. Torture in a public 
school is as much licensed as the knout in Russia. It 
would be ungentlemanlike (in a manner) to resist it. 
Perhaps Dobbin’s foolish soul revolted against that 
exercise of tyranny; or perhaps he had a hankering 
feeling of revenge in his mind, and longed to measure 
himself against that splendid bully and tyrant, who had 
all the glory, pride, pomp, circumstance, banners flying, 
drums beating, guards saluting, in the place. Whatever 
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may have been his incentive, however, up he sprang,^ 
and screamed out, “ Hold Vff, CuE; don’t bull^ that 
child any more; or I’ll-’’ ♦ 

“ Or you’ll what?” Cuff asked in amazement at this 
interruption. ‘‘ Hold out your hand., you little beast.” 

“ I’ll give you the worst thrashing you ever hacj in 
your life,” Dobbin said, in reply to the first part'of Cuff’s 
sentence; and little Osborne, gasping and in tears, looked 
up with wonder and incredulity at seeing this amazing 
champion put up suddenly to defend him: while Cuff’s 
astonishment was scarcely less. Fancy our late monarch 
George III when he heard of the revolt of the North 
American Colonies; fancy brazen Goliath when little 
David stepped forward and claimed a meeting; and you 
have the feelings of Mr. Reginald Cuff when this rencontre 
was proposed to him. 

“ After school,” says he, of course; after a pause and 
a look as much as to say, “ Make your will, and communi¬ 
cate your last wishes to your friends between this time 
and that.” 

“ As you please,” Dobbin said. “ You must be my 
bottle-holder, Osborne.” 

“ Well, if you like,” little Osborne replied; for you 
see his papa kept a carriage, and he was rather ashamed 
of his champion. 

. Yes, when the hour of battle came, he was almost 
ashamed to say, ” Go it, Figs;” and not a single other 
boy in the place uttered that cry for the first two or three 
rounds of this famous combat; at the commencement 
of which the scientific Cuff, with a contemptuous smile 
on his face, and as light and as gay as if he was at a 
ball, planted his blows upon his adversary, and floored 
that unlucky champion tliree times nmning. At each 
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fall there was a cheer; and everybody was anxious to 
have the honour of offering the conqueror a knee. 

“ \^hat a’licking I stall get when it’s over,” young 
Osborne thought, picking up his man. “ You’d best 
give in,” he said to Dobbin; “ it’s only a thrashing,* 
Figs, and you know I’m used to it.” But Figs, all whose 
limbs were* in a quiver, and whose nostrils were breathing 
rage, put his little bottle-holder aside, and went in for 
a fourth time. 

Jis he did not in the least know how to parry the blows 
that were aimed at himseff, and Cuff had begun the 
attack on the three preceding occasions, without ever 
allowing his enemy to strike. Figs now determined that 
he would commence the engagement by a charge on his 
own part; and accordingly, being a left-handed man, 
brought that arm into action, and hit out a couple of 
times with all his might—-once at Mr. Cuff’s left eye, 
and once on his beautiful Roman nose. 

Cuff went down this time to the astonishment of the 
assembly. ” Well hit, by Jove,” says little Osborne, with 
the air of a connoisseur, clapping his man on the back. 

“ Give it him with the left. Figs, my boy.” 

Figs’s left made terrific play during all the rest of the 
combat. Cuff went down every time. At the sixth round, 

»there were almost as many fellows shouting out, ” Go 
it, Figs,” as there were youths exclaiming “ Go it. Cuff.”. 
At the twelfth round the latter champion was all abroad, 
as the saying is, and had lost all presence of mind and 
power of attack or defence. Figs, on the contrary, was 
as calm as a Quaker. His face being quite pale, his eyes 
shining open, and a great cut on his under lip bjeeding 
profusely, gave this young fellow a fierce and ghastly air, 
which perhaps struck terror into many spectators. Never- 
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theless, his intrepid adversary prepared to close for the 
thirteenth time. i 

If I had the pen of a Napier, pr a BelVs Life, I stiould 
like to describe this combat properly. It was the last 
•charge of the Guard—(that is, it tcould have been, only 
Waterloo had not yet taken place)—it was Ney’s column 
breasting the hill of La Haye Sainte, bristling with ten 
thousand bayonets, and crowned with twenty eagles— 
it was the shout of the beef-eating British, as, leaping down 
the hill, they rushed to hug the enemy in the savage arips 
of battle—in other words, Cilif coming up full of pluck, 
but quite reeling and groggy, the Fig-merchant put in 
his left as usual on his adversary’s nose, and sent him 
down for the last time. 

“ I think that will do for him,” Figs said, as his opponent 
dropped as neatly on the green as I have seen Jack Spot’s 
ball plump into the pocket at billiards; and the fact is, 
when time was called, Mr. Reginald Cuff was not able, 
or did not choose, to stand up again. 

And now all the boys set up such a shout for Figs as 
would make you think he had been their darling champion 
through the whole battle; and as absolutely brought Dr. 
Swishtail out of his study, curious to know the cause of 
the uproar. He threatened to flog Figs violently, of course; 
but Cuff, who had come to himself by this time, and was 
washing his wounds, stood up and said, “ It’s my fault, 
sir—not Figs’s—Not Dobbin’s. I was bullying a little 
boy; and he served me right.” By which magnanimous 
speech he not only saved his conqueror a whipping, but 
got back all his ascendancy over the boys which his defeat 
had nearly cost him. * 



* The Nature of Water 

FROM “THE CHEMICAL HISTORY OF A CANDLE”, 
BY MICHAEL FARADAY 

• 

Let us now take the case of water changing into ice; 
we can effect that by cooling it in a mixture of salt and 
pounded ice; and I shall do so to show you the expan¬ 
sion of water into a thing of larger bulk when it is so 
changed. These bottles (holding one) are made of strong 
cast iron, very strong and very thick—I suppose they 
are the third of an inch in thickness; they arc very care¬ 
fully filled with water, so as to exclude all air, and then 
they are screwed down tight. We shall see that when 
we freeze the water in these iron vessels, they will not 
be able to hold the ice, and the expansion within them 
will break them in pieces as these (pointing to some 
fragments) are broken, which have been bottles of ex¬ 
actly the same kind. I am about to put these two bottles 
into that mixture of ice and salt, for the purpose of 
showing that when water becomes ice, it changes in 
volume in this extraordinary way. 

In the meantime look at the change which has taken 
place in the water to which we have applied heat—it is 
losing its fluid state. You naay tell this by two or three 
ciftumstances. I have covered the mouth of thi§ glass 
flask, in which water is boiling, with a watch-glass. Do you 
see what happens? It rattles away like a*valve chattering, 
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because the steam rising from the boiling water sends 
the valve up and down, ahd forces. itself out, a^id so 
makes it clatter. You can very^easily perceive that the 
flask is quite full of steam, or else it would not; force its 
way out. You see, also, that the flask,contains a substance 
very much larger than the water, for it fills the whole of 
the flask over and over again, and there it is blowing away 
into the air; and yet you cannot observe any great diminu¬ 
tion in the bulk of the water, which shows you that its 
change of bulk is very great when it becomes steam.. 

I have put our iron bottles containing water into this 
freezing mixture, that you may see what happens. No 
communication will take place, you observe, between 
the water in the bottles and the ice in the outer vessel. 
But there will be a conveyance of heat from the one to 
the other; and if we are successful—we are making our 
experiment in very great haste—I expect you will by- 
and-by, so soon as the cold has taken possession of the 
bottles and their contents, hear a pop on the occasion 
of the bursting of the one bottle or the other; and, when 
we come to examine the bottles, we shall find their con¬ 
tents masses of ice, partly enclosed by the covering of 
iron which is too small for them, because the ice is larger 
in bulk than the water. You know very well that ice 
floats upon water; if a boy falls through a hole into the 
water, he tries to get on the ice again to float him up. 
Why does the ice float?—think of that, and philosophize. 
Because the ice is larger than the quantity of water which 
can produce it; and therefore the ice weighs the lighter, 
and the water is heavier. 

To return now to the action of heat on water. See 
what a stream of vapour is issuing from this tin vessel! 
You observe, w« must have made it quite full of steam 
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to have it sent out in that great quantity. And now, 
as wdlcan convert .the water into steam by heat, we con¬ 
vert it back into liquid fvater by the application of cold. 
And if we take a glass, or any other cold thing, and hold 
it over this steam, see how soon it gets damp with water; 
it \vill condense it until the glass is warm—it condenses 
the water which is now running down the sides of it. 
I have here another experiment to show the conden¬ 
sation of water from a vaporous state back into a liquid 
state, in the same way as the vapour, one of the products 
of the candle, was condensed against the bottom of the 
dish, and obtained in the form of water; and to show 
you how truly and thoroughly these changes take place, 
I will take this tin flask, which is now full of steam, and 
close the top. We shall see what takes place when we 
cause this water or steam to return back to the fluid 
state by pouring some cold water on the outside. (The 
Lecturer poured the cold water over the vessel, when it 
immediately collapsed.) You see what has happened. 
If I had closed the stopper, and still kept the heat applied 
to it, it would have burst the vessel; yet, when the steam 
returns to the state of water, the vessel collapses, there 
being a vacuum produced inside by the condensation of 
the steam. I show you these experiments for the purpose 
of pointing out that in all these occurrences there is nothing 
that changes the water into any other thing—it still remains 
water; and so the vessel is obliged to give way, and is 
crushed inwards, as in the other case, by the further 
application of heat, it would have been blown outwards. 

And what do you think the bulk of that water is when 
it^ assumes the vaporous condition? You see that cube 
(pointing to a cubic foot). There, by its side, is a cubic 
inch, exactly the same shape as the cubic foot, and that 
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bulk of water (the cubic inch) is sufficient to expand into 
that bulk (the cubic foot) oV steam; . and, on theft con¬ 
trary, the application of cold Svill contract that large 
quantity of steam into this small quantity of water. 
(One of the iron bottles burst at that moment). Ah! 
There is one of our bottles burst, and here you see is 
a crack down one side an eighth of an inch in width. 
(The other now exploded, sending the freezing mixture 
in all directions.) This other bottle is also broken; al¬ 
though the iron was nearly half an inch thick, the ice 
has burst it asunder. These changes always take place 
in water; they do not require to be always produced by 
artificial means,—we only use them here because we 
want to produce a small winter round that little bottle, 
instead of a long and severe one. But if you go to Canada, 
or to the North, you will find the temperature there out 
of doors will do the same thing as has been done here 
by the freezing mixture. 

To return to our quiet philosophy. We shall not in 
future be deceived, therefore, by any changes tliat are 
produced in water. Water is the same everywhere, 
whether produced from the ocean or from the flame of 
the candle. Where, then, is this water which we get from 
a candle? I must anticipate a little, and tell you. It 
evidently comes, as to part of it, from the candle, but is 
it within the candle beforehand? No. It is not in the 
candle; and it is not in the air round about the candle 
which is necessary for its combustion. It is neither in 
one nor the other, but it comes from their conjoint 
action, a part from the candle, a part from the air; and 
this we have now to trace, so that we may understand 
thoroughly what is the chemical history of a candle when 
we have it burning on our table. 



The Siege of I^ondonderry 

FROM “HISTORY OF ENGLAND”, BY LORD 
MACAULAY 

By this time July was far advanced; and the state of 
the city was, hour by hour, becoming more frightful. 
The number of the inhabitants had been thinned more 
by famine and disease than by the fire of the enemy. 
Yet that fire was sharper and more constant than ever. 
One of the gates was beaten in; one of the bastions was 
laid in ruins; but the breaches made by day were repaired 
by night with indefatigable activity. Every attack was 
repelled. But the fighting men of the garrison were so 
much exhausted that they could scarcely keep their legs. 
Several of them in the act of striking at the enemy, fell 
ddwn from mere weakness. A very small quantity of 
grain remained, and was doled out by mouthfuls. The 
stock of salted hides was considerable, and by gnawing 
them the garrison appeased the rage of hunger. Dogs, 
fattened on the blood of the slain who lay unburied 
round the town, were luxuries which few could afford 
to purchase. The price of a whelp’s paw was five shillings 
and sixpence. Nine horses were still alive, and but barely 
alive. They were so lean that little meat was likely to 
be found upon them. It was, however, determined to 
slaughter them for food. The people perished so fast 
that it was impossible for the survivoft to perform the 
61 
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rites of sepulture. There was scarcely a cellar in which 
some corpse was not decaying. Such , was the exti^mity 
of distress, that the rats who Hiame to feast in those 
hideous dens were eagerly hunted and greedily devoured. 
A small fish, caught in the river, was not to be pur¬ 
chased with money. The only price for which such a 
treasure could be obtained was some handfuls of oatmeal. 
Leprosies, such as strange and unwholesome diet en¬ 
genders, made existence a constant torment. The whole 
city was poisoned by the stench exhaled from the bodies 
of the dead and of the half dead. That there should be 
fits of discontent and insubordination among men en¬ 
during such misery was inevitable. At one moment it 
was suspected that Walker had laid up somewhere a 
secret store of food, and was revelling in private, while 
he exhorted others to suffer resolutely for the good cause. 
His house was strictly examined; his innocence was 
fully proved: he regained his popularity; and the garrison, 
with death in near prospect, thronged to the cathedral 
to hear him preach, drank in his earnest eloquence with 
delight, and went forth from the house of God with 
haggard faces and tottering steps, but with spirit Still 
unsubdued. There were, indeed, some secret plottings. 
A very few obscure traitors opened communications 
with the enemy. But it was necessary that all such deal¬ 
ings should be carefully concealed. None dared to utter 
publicly any words save words of defiance and stubborn 
resolution. Even in that extremity the general cry was 
“ No surrender.” And there were not wanting voices 
which, in low tones, added, “ First the horses and hides; 
and then the prisoners; and then each other.” It was 
afterwards related, half in jest, yet not without a horrible 
mixture of earneit, that a corpulent citizen, whose bulk 
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presented a strange contrast to the skeletons which sur- 
rouniled him, thought it expedient to conceal himself 
from the numerous eyes (vhich followed him with cannibal 
looks whenever he appeared in the streets. 

It was no slight* aggravation of the sufferings of the 
garrison that all this time the English ships were seen 
far off m Lough Foyle. Communication between the 
fleet and the city was almost impossible. One diver 
who had attempted to pass the boom was drowned. 
Another was hanged. The ^nguage of signals was hardly 
intelligible. On the thirteenth of July, however, a piece 
of paper sewed up in a cloth button came to Walker’s 
hands. It was a letter from Kirke, and contained as¬ 
surances of speedy relief. But more than a fortnight of 
intense misery had since elapsed; and the hearts of the 
most sanguine were sick with deferred hope. By no art 
could the provisions be made to hold out two days more. 
Just at this time Kirke received a dispatch from Eng¬ 
land, which contained positive orders that Londonderry 
should be relieved. He accordingly determined to make 
an attempt which, as far as appears, he might have made, 
wkh at least an equally fair prospect of success, six weeks 
earlier. 

Among the merchant ships which had come to Lough 
Foyle imder the convoy was one called the Mountjoy, 
The master, Micaiah Browning, a native of Londonderry, 
had brought from England a large cargo of provisions. 
He had, it is said, repeatedly remonstrated against the 
inaction of the armament. He now eagerly volunteered 
to take the first risk of succouring his fellow citizens; 
afld his offer was accepted, Andrew Douglas, ^naster 
of the Phoenix, who had on board a great quantity of 
meal from Scotland, was willing to sha^ the ^nger and 
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the honour. The two merchant-men were to be escorted 
by the Dartmouth frigate of thirty-six guns, comrtfended 
by Captain John Leake, afterwards an admiral of great 
fame. 

It was the thirtieth of July. The min had just set; the 
evening sermon in the cathedral was over; and 'the 
heartbroken congregation had separated, when the 
sentinels on the tower saw the sails of three vessels 
coming up the Foyle. Soon there was a stir in the Irish 
camp. The besiegers were ^n the alert for miles aloflg 
both shores. The ships were in extreme peril: for the 
river was low; and the only navigable channel ran very 
near to the left bank, where the head-quarters of the 
enemy had been fixed, and where the batteries were 
most numerous. Leake performed his duty with a skill 
and spirit worthy of his noble profession, exposed his 
frigate to cover the merchantmen, and used his guns 
with great effect. At length the little squadron came to 
the place of peril. Then the Mountjoy took the lead, and 
went right at the boom. The huge barricade cracked 
and gave way; but the shock was such that the Mountjoy 
rebounded, and stuck in the mud. A yell of trium'ph 
rose from the banks; the Irish rushed to their boats, 
and were preparing to board; but the Dartmouth poured 
on them a well directed broadside, which threw them 
into disorder. Just then the Phoenix dashed at the breach 
which the Mountjoy had made, and was in a moment 
within the fence. Meantime the tide was rising fast. 
The Mountjoy began to move, and soon passed safe 
through the broken stakes and floating spars. But her 
brave master was no more. A shot from one of the 
batteries had struck him; and he died by the most en¬ 
viable of all deaVhs, in sight of the city which was his 
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birthplace, which was his home, and which had just been 
savec?%by his courage and *self-devotion from the most 
frightful form of destruttion. The night had closed in 
before the conflict at the boom began; but the flash of 
the guns was seen,^nd the noise heard, by the lean and 
ghj^stly multitude which covered the walls of the city. 
When the* Mountjoy grounded, and when the shout of 
triumph rose from the Irish on both sides of the river, 
the hearts of the besieged died within them. One who 
endured the unutterable imguish of that moment has 
told us that they looked fearfully livid in each other's 
eyes. Even after the barricade had been passed, there 
was a terrible half hour of suspense. It was ten o'clock 
before the ships arrived at the quay. The whole popula¬ 
tion was tliere to welcome them. A screen made of casks 
filled with earth was hastily thrown up to protect the 
landing place from the batteries on the other side of the 
river; and then the work of unloading began. First were 
rolled on shore barrels containing six thousand bushels 
of meal. Then came great cheeses, casks of beef, flitches 
of bacon, kegs of butter, sacks of pease and biscuit, 
ankers of brandy. Not many hours before, half a pound 
of tallow and three quarters of a pound of salted hide had 
been weighed out with niggardly care to every fighting 
man. The ration which each now received was three 
pounds of flour, two pounds of beef, and a pint of pease. 
It is easy to imagine with what tears grace was said over 
the suppers of that evening. There was little sleep on 
either side of the wall. The bonfires shone bright along 
the whole circuit of the ramparts. The Irish guns con- 
tiliued to roar all night; and all night the bells,of the 
rescued city made answer to the Irish guns with a peal 
of joyous defiance. Through the wh^le of the thirty- 
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first of July the batteries of the enemy continued to play. 
But, soon after the sun had again gone down, flamed were 
seen arising from the camp; and, when the first of August 
dawned, a line of smoking ruins marked the site lately 
occupied by the huts of the besiegers; and the citizens 
saw far off the long column of pikes and standa;*ds 
retreating up the left bank of the Foyle towards Strabane. 

So ended this great siege, the most memorable in the 
annals of the British Isles. It had lasted a hundred and 
five days. The garrison ha^ been reduced from about 
seven thousand effective men to about three thousand. 
The loss of the besiegers cannot be precisely ascertained. 
Walker estimated it at eight thousand men. It is certain 
from the dispatches of Avaux that the regiments which 
returned from the blockade had been so much thinned 
that many of them were not more than two hundred 
strong. Of thirty-six French gunners who had super¬ 
intended the cannonading, thirty-one had been killed 
or disabled. 

The means both of attack and of defence had un¬ 
doubtedly been such as would have moved the great 
warriors of the Continent to laughter; and this is the 
very circumstance which gives so peculiar an interest to 
the history of the contest. It was a contest, not between 
engineers, but between nations; and the victory remained 
with the nation which, though inferior in number, was 
superior in civilization, in capacity for self-government, 
and in stubbornness of resolution. 

As soon as it was known that the Irish army had re¬ 
tired, a deputation from the city hastened to Lough 
Foyle, and invited Kirke to take the command. He cartie 
accompanied by a long train of officers, and was received 
in state by the two Governors, who delivered up to him 
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the authority which, under the pressure of necessity, 
they fgiad assumed. He reihained only a few days; but 
he had timd to show cAough of the incurable vices of 
his character to disgust a population distinguished by 
austere morals and ardent public spirit. There was, 
however, no outbreak. The city was in the highest good 
humour! Buch quantities of provisions had been landed 
from the fleet, that there was in every house a plenty 
never before known. A few days earlier a man had been 
glad to obtain for twenty pence a mouthful of carrion 
scraped from the bones of a starved horse. A pound of 
good beef was now sold for three halfpence. Meanwhile 
all hands were busied in removing corpses which had 
been thinly covered with earth, in filling up the holes 
which the shells had ploughed in the ground, and in 
repairing the battered roofs of the houses. The recol¬ 
lection of past dangers and privations, and the conscious¬ 
ness of having deserved well of the English nation and 
of all Protestant Churches, swelled the hearts of the 
townspeople with honest pride. That pride grew stronger 
when they received from William a letter acknowledging 
iru the most affectionate language, the debt which he 
owed to the brave and trusty citizens of his good city. 
The whole population crowded to the Diamond to hear 
the royal epistle read. At the'close all the guns on the 
ramparts sent forth a voice of joy; all the ships in the 
river made answer; barrels of ale were broken up; and 
the health of their Majesties was drunk with shouts and 
volleys of musketry. 



The Split Infinitive 

FROM *‘A DICTIONARY OF MODERN ENGLISH USAGE”, 
BY H. W. FOWLER 

The English-speaking world may be divided into 
(i) those who neither know nor care what a split in¬ 
finitive is; (2) those who do not know, but care very 
much; (3) those who know and condemn; (4) those who 
know and approve; and (5) those who know and dis¬ 
tinguish. 

(1) Those who neither know nor care are the vast 
majority, and arc a happy folk, to be envied by most of 
the minority classes; “ to really understand comes' 
readier to their lips and pens than “ really to under¬ 
stand ”, they see no reason why they should not say it 
(small blame to them, seeing that reasons are not their 
critics* strong point), and they do say it, to the discomfort 
of some among us, but not to their own. 

(2) To the second class, those who do not know but 
do care, who would as soon be caught putting their knives 
in their mouths as splitting an infinitive but have hazy 
notions of what constitutes that deplorable breach of 
etiquette, this article is chiefly addressed. These people 
betray by their practice that their aversion to the split 
infinitive springs not from instinctive good taste, blit 
from tame acceptance of the misinterpreted opinion of 
others; for they will subject their sentences to the 
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queerest distortions, all to escape imaginary split infini¬ 
tives. To really understar^ ” is a split infinitive; “ to 
really be understood ” isia split infinitive; “ to be really 
understood ” is not one; the havoc that is played with 
much well-intentioned writing by failure to grasp that 
distinction is incredible. Those upon whom the fear of 
infifiitive-splitting sits heavy should remember that to 
give conclusive evidence, by distortions, of miscon¬ 
ceiving the nature of the split infinitive is far more 
damaging to their literary pretensions than an actual 
lapse could be; for it exhibii^ them as deaf to the normal 
rhythm of English sentences. No sensitive ear can fail 
to be shocked, if the following examples are read aloud, 
by the strangeness of the indicated adyerbs. Why on 
earth, the reader wonders, is that word out of its place? 
He will find, on looking through again, that each has 
been turned out of a similar position, viz. between the 
word be and a passive participle. Reflection will assure 
him that the cause of dislocation is always the same— 
all these writers have sacrificed the run of their sen¬ 
tences to the delusion that “to be really understood ” is 
a split infinitive. It is not; and the straitest non-splitter 
of^us all can with a clear conscience restore each of the 
adverbs to its rightful place: 

He was proposed at the last moment as a candidate 
likely generally to be accepted. 

When the record of this campaign comes dispassionately 
to be written, and in just perspective, it will be 
found that . . . 

•The leaders have given instructions that the lives and 
property of foreigners shall scrupulously be re¬ 
spected. ^ 
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New principles will have boldly to be adopted if the 
Scottish case is to be met. 

This is a very serious matfcsr, which elearly ought 
further to be inquired into. 

There are many points raised in the report which need 
carefidly to be explored. 

Only two ways of escaping from the conflict* without 
loss, by this time become too serious squarely to be 
faced, have ever offered themselves. 

The Headmaster of a public school possesses very 
great powers, which oi%ht most carefully and con¬ 
siderately to be exercised. 

The time to get this revaluation put through is when 
the amount paid by the State to the localities is 
very largely to be increased. 

But the party whose Leader in the House of Commons 
acts in this way cannot fail deeply to be discredited 
by the way in which he flings out and about these 
false charges. 

(3) The above writers are bogy-haunted creatures 
who for fear of splitting an infinitive abstain from doing 
something quite different, that is to say, dividing be 
from its complement by an adverb; those who pre¬ 
sumably do know what split infinitives are, and condemn 
them, are not so easily identified, since they include all 
who neither commit the sin nor flounder about in saving 
themselves from it, all who combine with acceptance of 
conventional rules a reasonable dexterity. But when the 
dexterity is lacking, disaster follows. 

It does not add to a writer*s readableness if readers 
are pulled up now and again to wonder—^Why this dis¬ 
tortion? Ah, to, be sure, a non-split die-hardl That is 
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the mental dialogue occasioned by each of the adverbs 
in the’«examples below. It is of no avail merely to fling 
oneself desperately out df temptation; one must so do 
it that ng traces of the struggle remain; that is, sen¬ 
tences must be thoi^iughly remodelled instead of having 
a \\ord lifted from its original place and dumped else¬ 
where: 

What alternative can be found which the Pope has 
not condemned, and which will make it possible 
to organize legally public worship? 

If it is to do justice between the various parties and not 
unduly to burden the State, it will . . . 

It will, when better understood, tend firmly to estab¬ 
lish relations between Capital and Labour. 

Both Germany and England have done ill in not com¬ 
bining to forbid flatly hostilities. 

Nobody expects that the executive of the Amalga¬ 
mated Society is going to assume publicly sackcloth 
and ashes. 

Every effort must be made to increase adequately pro¬ 
fessional knowledge and attainments. 

-^e have had to shorten somewhat Lord Denbigh’s 
letter. 

The kind of sincerity which enables an author to move 
powerfully the heart would . . . 

Safeguards should be provided to prevent effectually 
cosmopolitan financiers from manipulating the re¬ 
serves. 

(4) Just as those who know and condemn the split 
infinitive include many who are not recognizable, only 
the clumsier performers give positive proof of resistance 
to temptation, so too those who know 4ind approve are 
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not distinguishable with certainty; when a man splits 
an infinitive, he may be doing it unconsciously as a 
member of our class I, or he may be deliberately reject¬ 
ing the trammels of convention and announcing that he 
means to do as he will with his own infinitives. But, 
as the following examples are from newspapers of high 
repute, and high newspaper tradition is strong against 
splitting, it is perhaps fair to assume that each specimen 
is a manifesto of independence: 

It will be found possibU to considerably improve the 
present wages of the miners without jeopardizing 
the interests of capital. 

Always providing that the Imperialists do not feci 
strong enough to decisively assert their power in the 
revolted provinces. 

But even so, he seems to still he allowed to speak at 
Unionist demonstrations. 

It is the intention of the Minister of Transport to 
substantially increase all present rates by means of 
a general percentage. 

The men in many of the largest districts are declared 
to strongly favour a strike if the minimum wagt is 
not conceded. 

It should be noticed that in these the separating adverb* 
could have been placed outside the infinitive with little 
or in most cases no damage to the sentence-rhythm 
{considerably after miners, decisively after powers, still with 
clear gain after he, substantially after rates, and strongly 
at some loss after strike), so that protest seems a safe 
diagnosis. * 

(5) The attitude of those who know and distinguish 
is something like this: We admit that separation of to 
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from its infinitive (viz. be^ do, have, sit, doubt, kill, or 
other Verb inflexionally similar) is not in itself desirable, 
and we shall not gratuicously say either “ to mortally 
wound ” jor “ to mortally be wounded but we are 
not foolish enough ..to confuse the latter with “to be 
moftally wounded ”, which is blameless English, nor 
“ to just'have heard ” with “ to have just heard ”, which 
is also blameless. We maintain, however, that a real 
split infinitive, though not desirable in itself, is pre¬ 
ferable to either of two things, to real ambiguity, and to 
patent artificiality. For the first, we will rather write 
“ Our object is to further cement trade relations ” than, 
by correcting into “ Our object is further to cement.. 
leave it doubtful whether an additional object or addi¬ 
tional cementing is the point. And for the second, we 
take it that such reminders of a tyrannous convention 
as “ in not combining to forbid flatly hostilities ” are far 
more abnormal than the abnormality they evade. We 
will split infinitives sooner than be ambiguous or arti¬ 
ficial; more than that, we will freely admit that sufficient 
recasting will get rid of any split infinitive without in¬ 
volving either of those faults, and yet reserve to our¬ 
selves the right of deciding in each case whether recasting 
is worth while. Let us take an example: “ In these 
circumstances, the Commission, judging from the evidence 
taken in London, has been feeling its way to modifications 
intended to better equip successful candidates for careers 
in India and at the same time to meet reasonable Indian 
demands ”. To better equip? We refuse “ better to 
equip ” as a shouted reminder of the tyranny; we refuse 
“ equip better ” as ambiguous {better an adjective?); 
we regard “ to equip successful candidates better ” as 
lacking compactness, as possibly tolerable from an anti- 
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splitter, but not good enouj^h for us. What then of re¬ 
casting? “ intended to make successful candidate^ fitter 
for ” is the best we can do i^ the exact s'ense is to be 
kept; it takes some thought to arrive at the correction; 
was the game worth the candle? * 

After this inconclusive discussion, in which, howeyer, 
the author’s opinion has perhaps been allowed to appear 
with indecent plainness, readers may like to settle for 
themselves whether, in the following sentence, “ cither 
to secure ” followed by “ to resign ” or “ to either secure 
followed by “ resign ”, should have been preferred—an 
issue in which the meaning and the convention are pitted 
against each other; The speech has drawn an interest¬ 
ing letter from Sir Antony MacDonnell, who states that 
his agreement with Mr. Wyndham was never cancelled, 
and that Mr. Long was too weak either to secure the dis¬ 
missal of Sir Antony or himself to resign office. 

It is perhaps hardly fair that this article should have 
quoted no split infinitives except such as, being reason¬ 
ably supposed (as in 4) to be deliberate, are likely to be 
favourable specimens. Let it therefore conclude with 
one borrowed from a reviewer, to whose description^of 
it no exception need be taken: “ A book ... of which 
the purpose is thus—with a deafening split infinitive— 
stated by its author: ‘ Its main idea is to historically, 
even while events are maturing, and divinely—from the 
Divine point of view —impeach the European system of 
Church and States ’ 



The Great Match 

FROM “TELL ENGLAND”, BY ERNEST RAYMOND 

• 

The School took the field without unnecessary delay, 
and Radley opened the Masters’ innings. They were 
• going to make a fight of it, then. But the School had set 
its heart on the innings victory, and the team had the 
moral strength derived from the concentrated deter¬ 
mination of six hundred boys. What had the Masters 
to oppose this? Nothing save Radley and a handful of 
tarnished Blues. 

It is stated that the third innings of the day opened 
like this: Honion started on a longer run than usual, 
as if to terrify this Radley fellow. The latter, so an 
enormous number declared, though I contend they were 
mistaken, started to run at the same time as the bowler, 
^and meeting the ball at full-pitch, smote it for six. The 
jubilant expectations of the crowd, always as sensitive 
as the Stock Exchange, fluctuated. The second ball was 
square-cut more quietly for four. The third was driven 
high over the bowler’s head and travelled to the boundary- 
rope. Honion placed a man at the spot where the ball 
passed the rope, and sent down a similar delivery. Radley 
piflled it, as a great laugh went up, to the very spot from 
which the fieldsman had been removed. Eighteen in 
four balls! The spirits of the crowd dropped. 
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Penny, at his place with Doe, began to sulk, saying 
he was sick of it all, and wished he hadn’t come-. 

“ Oh, rot,” said Doe, “ the^ haven’t pilt our Rupert, 
the dark horse, on yet. I’m afraid all that’s rotten in me 
is wanting him to be a failure. I ran’t help it, and I’m 
trying to hope he’ll come off. If he does. I’ll beUow! 
Over. White’s going to bowl now.” 

The ground apparently favoured the slow bowler, for 
the first wicket fell to White’s second ball. But the victim, 
sad to tell, was not Radley. 

Hush—oh, hush, 'The headmaster was coming out 
to partner Radley! And, considering the silence of re¬ 
spect with which he was greeted, I think Salome scarcely 
behaved becomingly. He hit an undignified boundary 
for four. 

“ Ee, bless me, my man!” whispered the wits. 

But Salome, ignorant of this mild flippancy, actually 
undertook to run a vulgar five for an overthrow; and 
by like methods succeeded in amassing a score of runs 
in a dozen minutes. 

Meanwhile, Radley, who from the beginning had 
taken his life in his hands, was flogging the bowling. He 
and Salome quickly added fifty to the Masters’ total. 

But Salome’s bright young life was destined to be 
curtailed. A straight, swift ball from Honion he stopped 
with his instep, and promptly obeyed two laws which 
operate in such circumstances; the one compelling him 
to execute a pleasing dance and rub the injured bone; 
and the other involving his return to the pavilion (l.b.w.) 
in favour of the succeeding batsman. 

At this interesting development Penny bobbed up ahd 
down in his seat with glee. “ Ee, bless mel Ee, hang me! 
Ee, curse mel” he chirruped. “ He’s bust the bone. He’ll 
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never walk again. Probably mortification will set in and 
he’ll have his foot off. Next ilian in, please. Oh, I never 
enjoyed anything so much in my life.” 

The following two wickets were shared by Honion 
and White, and the score stood at ninety for four, when 
the school chaplain approached the wicket. This reverend 
gentieinaiY NValked to his place with zealous rapidity, 
and proceeded to propagate the gospel with some excel¬ 
lent hits to leg. Three such yielded him nine runs, and 
at the end of the over he found himself facing Honion’s 
bowling. The temporary dismay of the crowd dis¬ 
appeared. Honion, it was conjectured, would soon send 
the parson indoors to evensong. But the conjecture was 
faulty. Honion instead was sent for a two, a boundary, 
and a single. 

“ Curse me!” grumbled Penny. “ It’s not in the best 
taste for the learned divine to play like any godless lay¬ 
man. Has he nothing better to do? Are there no souls 
to save?” 

“ No, but there’s a match to save,” suggested Doc. 

There was perhaps some justification for Penny’s 
indignation, when this indecent ecclesiastic scored two 
Tours in succession, and by his beaming face and inter¬ 
mittent giggle showed that he was feeling a very carnal 
‘satisfaction in sending ten members of his congregation, 
one after another, in search of the ball. Ultimately he was 
caught low down in the slips, having compiled an ex¬ 
cellent thirty; and he walked off, hardly concealing a 
smile. 

As he ran up the steps of the pavilion, Upton came 
down, drawing on his gloves and ready to prove that 
Erasmus could exhibit very creditable pedagogues, as well 
as Bramhall. This slender, grey-liaired j;naster with the 
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ruddy countenance was much favoured by the ladies. 
He looked a young and blooming veteran. The .boys of 
Erasmus gave him a cheer (foV he was a good man) and 
prayed that he might not survive the first ball. He did, 
however, and held his end up in dogged fashion, leaving 
Radley to develop the score, and only occasionally taking 
a modest four for himself. 

It was about this time that Radley got under a ball and 
sent a chance whizzing towards me. It flew high, and I 
shot up my left hand for it. The ball hit me right in the 
centre of the palm with such force that it stung most 
painfully, and I had not the least hesitation in dropping 
it. There were groans of disappointment from the males, 
execrations from Penny, and murmurs of sympathy and 
love from the female portion of the crowd. But my 
sensations were again the opposite to the crowd^s. The 
pain in my hand was exactly the same as when Radley 
caned me years before on the left hand; and I was re¬ 
minded of the scene. “ Put up your left hand,*’ he had 
said sarcastically. “ You’ll need the other for writing 
your lines.” Now I had accidentally put up my left. 
It was surely because 1 should need the other for bowling 
him out. Such strange alleys do my thoughts run along 
when I am woolgathering in the field. 

It must be admitted that Honion was by this time a 
failure. Radley was doing what he liked with the bowling. 
By six-thirty, the score stood at i8o, and the Masters 
only required seventy to save them from the innings 
defeat. There was an hour before them, and they had 
five wickets in hand. But the light was not so good. 
We might do it yet. 

Thirty minutes of that last hour passed, and in them 
forty runs were, scored at a cost of three wickets. So 
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there was half an hour left to» play, two wickets in hand, 
and thirty runs to get. 

The ninth nlan failed at a quarter past seven, leaving the 
score at 225. It rested, then, with Radley and the last man 
to make twenty-five jji fifteen minutes and a bad light. 

T}ie schoolboy crowd was suffering; and, when Radley 
smote H6nibn for a six, the suffering became agony. 
Some drastic step must be taken. 

Suddenly a shrill-voiced boy sang out: 

“ Put Ray on. Give Ray a chance.” 

The crowd took it up and roared out its instructions 
to put Ray on. Bad form, I grant you, l>ut then they 
scarcely knew what they were doing, for they were in an 
ecstasy of suspense and excitement. I'he cry became 
formidable. “ Put Ray on.” My face felt as if it had 
been scorched at the fire. One boy roared out: “ Hoo- 
Ray^ hoo-R«j, hoo-blooming-i?^zj!” 

The crowd laughed, and, while many inquired of one 
another: “ What did he say? Do tell me,” the majority 
adopted the cry as a slogan. 

“ Hoo-/?^^', hoo-Rtzy, hoo-blooming-Rt/y!” 

Our captain deferred to the voice of public opinion. 

^ ” Take next over this end, Ray,” he said. 

The permission was belated enough. When amid 
terrific applause I faced Radley, there were only fourteen 
runs to be made and ten minutes to play. 

But, then, I had only one wicket to take. The pul¬ 
sations of my heart were rapid—but dull, deliberate, and 
heavy as a strong man’s fist. I felt as though I had not 
eaten anything for weeks, nor was ever likely to eat 
again. Honion shook his head; he saw that I was tremb¬ 
ling. Radley smiled encouragingly. White said: ** For 
God’s sake, Ray, pull it off.” And I murnaured: “ Right. 
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ril try.” I was surprised, at the way my voice shook. 

I took a quiet run (though my feet sounded noisily 
on the turf, owing to the breathless silenefe) and bowled. 

“ Widel” 

The crowd laughed, but it was the laugh of despair. 
My second ball Radley hit for four. My third followed 
it to the boundary. 

“ This’ll be Ray’s last over,” said the witty critics. 
It was. There were only five more runs to be made. 
The ladies, preparing for departure, drew on their gloves. 
Sedate gentlemen, who had removed top-hats from per¬ 
spiring brows, brushed the silk with their sleeves. Within 
a few minutes the innings victory would be won or lost. 

Despair cured me of nerves. I bowled my fourth ball 
without any excitement. Radley fumbled and missed it. 
He smiled grimly, twisted his bat round, adjusted the 
handle, and resumed his position at the block. 

Murmurs of “ Well bowled ” reached me; and so 
silent was the crowd and so still the evening, that I heard 
a voice saying to someone: Tliat was a good ball, 

wasn’t it? Absolutely beat him. In a light like this-” 

Now I was trembling, if you like. But it was not nervj^. 
It was confidence that the supreme moment of my school¬ 
days was upon me. I picked up the ball, muttering 
repeatedly but unconsciously: “ O God, make me do 
it.” I turned and faced Radley. As I took my short run, 
I felt perfectly certain that I should bowl him. And the 
next thing I remember was seeing my master’s leg-bail 
fall to the ground. 

All together, none before and none after the other, 
every male in the crowd bellowed forth the accumulated 
excitement of the day: 

“ OUT!” ^ 



The Prizes of Youth 

FROM “THE OPPIDAN”, BY SHANE LESLIE 

• 

The heats of the School Pulling were announced in 
Drake’s window. Crake and Socston drew against an 
unwieldy pair, and with ease and confidence gave them 
the slip. Great crowds followed the races, masters on 
wheel or horse, partisans in running shorts, spectators 
in half change. Jenkinson had taken up a position at the 
Railway Bridge, and as Crake rowed past he cried, 
“ Well rowed! well rowed!” Crake heard the familiar 
voice, and lengthened out. It was an easy win. Socston 
found himself in the Final of the School Pulling. 

Most of the School attended this event. The favourites 
were a pair out of the Eight, and very serene and powerful 
they looked, as they paddled to the start in their light 
blue socks. They were the stronger, not the more graceful 
pair. They took the Windsor side. A pair containing 
a Colleger and an Eightsman took the Eton side. Socston 
and Crake were in the centre. They were both well lined 
with raw eggs in brandy, to dull the agonizing moment 
when they took the station. On the right loomed the 
gigantic Castle glowing white in the hot sun. Far behind 
w«-e Rafts and rest. Ahead was the gruelling struggle, 
the long, cruel laps, the ghastly pursuit and heart-tearing 
finish. The bank was lined with excitedlboys. All Jen- 
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kinson's and Motley’s Hcjuses were there. Socston 
looked to the coach with a clicking heart for a few last 
words which came through a megaphohe. “ Don’t 
worry about the start. Get it long, and keep it long. 
When I call ‘ Row!’ I expect you to row har-r-r-d.” Socston 
never heard the preliminary words of the starter. There 
was a crack, and he saw the water churning to right and 
left. Mechanically he dug in his oar. He felt Crake 
swinging behind him. They were soon together and the 
water rushed past. The I^ilway Bridge shot overhead. 
He knew the River as well as an engine-driver knows 
his track. He knew without looking ahead exactly where 
he was, and he could tell by the eddies on either side 
that the other pairs were a little ahead. He took the 
middle of the river up to Sandbanks. He came in a 
little, and as the crowd thinned, he could hear the grating 
voice of Flinders encouraging him. “ Lengthen out, 
lengthen out, and keep steady.” They swept into Athens 
Bay, and there a shout greeted them. The crowd had 
taken a short cut across the bend, and were waiting to 
catch their wind. Jenkinson stood by the little bridge 
leaning on Peter’s arm. Both screamed together, “ Crak e! 
Socston!” They shot past a close third. The race was 
developing into a tussle between the bigger pairs. No one 
could say who was leading till they turned the Ryepeck. 
The mighty twain in light blue socks were ahead, and 
the homeward pull had begun, when cometh a time 
causing rowers to echo the plaint of the unfortunate 
residents of Cape Horn who wished they had never been 
bom. In close procession the three pairs followed in 
each other’s wash. But it was no funeral procession. 
The second pair were challenging the leader with quick 
thrusts. At Sandbanks faulty steering lost the lead to 
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the leaders, and the second p|iir took their place. Socston 
stole a look ahead, and seeing, spurted. Crake kept pace 
gallantly. Sc'Qston heard’ a wild scream from the bank 
and Flinders crying, “ Now you’re level! Hard! hard! 
har-r-r-d!” He turned an eye, and saw the great blue- 
socked leviathans rolling away to his left. He had cut 
them off,*and only needed to finish his spurt to get ahead. 
He could feel the boat shooting under him. But no 
eddies to right or left showed him how far the leaders 
were. He fell into dogged ^pursuit. The sweat rolled 
down his face and his back ached. The shouting and 
cheering stung him to row faster and faster strokes. 
Crake was never late on his stroking by a hairsbreadth. 
They were swinging the better for being tired. But his 
tongue was parched, and a rower’s agony came upon 
him. He felt his stomach turn and turn. Then his heart 
began to burn, and his lungs became full of painful 
breath. The cramp peculiar to oarsmen can only be 
met by rowing oneself clean out, and finishing the rest 
of the race like a machine. Socston decided on a last 
spurt, and they brought their nose level to the leader’s 
stem by the Railway Bridge. They could see the other’s 
wash. It was something to discover that their rival 
existed, and that they were not pursuing a phantom in 
nightmare. For a few strokes they fell back. In front of 
Brocas Clump Socston decided, out of sheer carelessness 
whether he lived or died, to make one more spurt before 
dropping out of the race. A howl rose from the bank. 
“ Level! level! level!” He glanced round and saw the 
first Pair well over on the Berks side. He had the inside 
station, and driving close into the Bucks bank, gave 
spurt. Under the force of pitiful adjurations from their 
friends, the others spurted too, but Soc^on noticed that 
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they remained level. His r^ind was moving with clear¬ 
ness. He remembered there could not be more than 

« 

seventy yards to the Brocas Rails. Why»^not spurt the 
whole way, and get rid of the tearing agony at«his heart? 
Anything to escape the pain, and he cut the water furiously, 
again and again! There was pandemonium on the bank, 
shrieks that they were leading. Socston did not care. 
His lungs were splitting. He gasped for breath. What 
did he care what the fools shouted on the bank? He 
longed to damn them from his thwart. What did he 
care for Crake? He could row his guts out of his mouth 
for all he cared. What did he care who won the infernal 
Pulling? His only desire was to get to Rafts and lie 
still for weeks. A few last strokes were needed, and he 
gave them with his last breath of wind, and Crake, the 
uncomplaining, unsighing Crake, gamely gave of his 
ebbing strength stroke upon stroke. ... It was a 
famous victory. Socston lay back in the boat. The Castle 
rose out of the sky like the walls of Heaven. Soon he 
would drink nectar. 



Part III 

“ Now of my three score years and ten, 
Twenty will not come again.” 




Young Blood, and Hot 

FROM “THE FORTUNES OF NIGEL”, BY SIR 
WALTER, SCOTT 

The immediate pressure of NigeFs own affairs was such 
as exclusively to engross his attention. He sat, there¬ 
fore, wrapt in his cloak, in the stern of the boat, with 
his mind entirely bent upon the probable issue of the 
interview with his sovereign, which it was his purpose to 
seek; for which abstraction of mind he may be fully 
justified, although, perhaps, by questioning the water¬ 
men who were transporting him down the river, he 
might have discovered matters of high concernment to 
him. 

At any rate, Nigel remained silent till the wherry 
approached the town of Greenwich, when he com¬ 
manded the men to put in for the nearest landing-place, 
as it was his purpose to go ashore there, and dismiss 
them from further attendance. 

“ That is not possible,*’ said the fellow with the green 
jacket, who, as we have already said, seemed to take on 
himself the charge of pilotage. “ We must go,” he 
continued, “ to Gravesend, where a Scottish vessel, 
which dropt down the river last tide for the very purpose, 
lies with her anchor a-peak, waiting to carry you to your 
own dear Northern country. Your ha^nmock is slung, 
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and all is ready for you, anc} you talk of going ashore at 
Greenwich, as seriously as if such a thing were possible!” 

“ I see no impossibility,” said Nigel, “ if your landing 
me where I desire to be landed; but very little possibility 
of your carrying me anywhere 1 am not desirous of 
going.” 

“ Why, whether do you manage the wherry, or we, 
master?” asked Green-Jacket, in a tone betwixt jest and 
earnest; “ I take it she will go the way we row her.” 

“ Ay,” retorted Nigel, “ ljut I take it you will row her 
on the course 1 direct you, otherwise your chance of 
payment is but a poor one.” 

“ Suppose we are content to risk that,” said the un¬ 
daunted waterman, “ I wish to know how you, who talk 
so big—I mean no offence, master, but you do talk big 
—would help yourself in such a case?” 

Simply thus,” answered Lord Glenvarloch. “ You 
saw me, an hour since, bring down to the boat a trunk 
that neither of you could lift. If we are to contest the 
destination of our voyage, the same strength which 
tossed that chest into the wherry will suffice to fling 
you out of it; wherefore, before we begin the scuffle, 
I pray you to remember that, whither I would go, there 
I will oblige you to carry me.” 

“ Gramercy for your kindness,” said Green-Jacket; 
“ and now mark me in return. My comrade and I are 
two men, and you, were you as stout as George-a-Green, 
can pass but for one; and two, you will allow, are more 
than a match for one. You mistake in your reckoning, 
my friend.” 

“ It is you who mistake,” answered Nigel, who begui 
to grow warm. “ It is 1 who am three to two, sirrah: 
I carry two men’s lives at my girdle.” So saying, he 
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opened his cloak and showed the two pistols which he 
had disposed at his girdle. 

Green-Jackvt was unmoved at the display. “ 1 have 
got,” said he, “ a pair of barkers that will match yours,” 
and he showed that.he also was armed with pistols; “ so 
you may begin as soon as you list.” 

“ Then,’' said Lord Glenvarloch, drawing forth and 
cocking a pistol, “ the sooner the better. Take notice, 
I hold you as a ruffian, who have declared you will put 
force on my person; andthat^ I will shoot you through the 
head if you do not instantly put me ashore at Greenwich.” 

The other waterman, alarmed at Nigel’s gesture, lay 
upon his oar; but Green-Jacket replied coolly, “ Look 
you, master, I should not care a tester to venture a life 
with you on this matter; but the truth is, 1 am employed 
to do you good, and not to do you harm.” 

“ By whom are you employed?” said the Lord Glen¬ 
varloch; “ or who dare concern themselves in me, or my 
affairs, without my authority?” 

** As to that,” answered the waterman, in the same 
tone of indifference, “ 1 shall not show my commission. 
For myself, I care not, as I said, whether you land at 
Greenwich to get yourself hanged, or go down to get 
aboard the Royal Thistle, to make your escape to your 
own country; you will be equally out of my reach either 
way. But it is fair to put the choice before you.” 

“ My choice is made,” said Nigel. “ I have told you 
thrice already it is my pleasure to be landed at Green¬ 
wich.” 

“ Write it on a piece of paper,” said the waterman, 
‘Hhat such is your positive will; I must have soipething 
to show to my employers that the transgression of their 
orders lies with yourself, not with me.”» 
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“ I choose to hold this Irinket in my hand for the 
present/’ said Nigel, showing his pistol, “ and will write 
you the acquittance when I go ashore.” ^ 

“ I would not go ashore with you for a hundred pieces,” 
said the waterman. Ill-luck has. ever attended you, 
except in small gaming; do me fair justice, and give me 
the testimony I desire. If you are afraid of foul play 
while you write it, you may hold my pistols, if you will.” 
He offered the weapons to Nigel accordingly, who, while 
they were under his contr|»l and all possibility of his 
being taken at advantage was excluded, no longer hesitated 
to give the waterman an acknowledgment, in the following 
terms: 

** Jack in the Green, with his mate, belonging to the 
wherry called the Jolly Raven have done their duty 
faithfully by me, landing me at Greenwich by my express 
command; and being themselves willing and desirous to 
carry me on board the Royal Thistle^ presently lying at 
Gravesend.” 

Having finished this acknowledgment, which he signed 
with the letters “ N.O.G.” as indicating his name and 
title, he again requested to know of the waterman to 
whom he delivered it the name of his employers. 

“ Sir,” replied Jack in the Green, “ I have respected 
your secret, do not you seek to pry into mine. It would 
do you no good to know for whom I am taking this 
present trouble; and to be brief, you shall not know it; 
and, if you will fight in the quarrel as you said even now, 
the sooner we begin the better. Only this you may be 
cock-sure of, that we designed you no harm, and that, if 
you fall into any, it will be of your own wilful seeking.*” 
As he spoke, they approached the landing-place, where 
Nigel instantly jvimped ashore. The waterman placed 
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his small mail-trunk on th<j stairs, observing that there 
were plenty of spare hands about, to carry it where he 
would. N 

“ We part friends, I hope, my lads,” said the young 
nobleman, offering at the same time a piece of money 
more than double the usual fare to the boatmen. 

“ We part as we met,” answered Green-Jacket; “ and, 
for your money, I am paid sufficiently with this bit of 
paper. Only, if you owe me any love for the cast I have 
given you, I pray you not to^dive so deep into the pockets 
of the next apprentice that you find fool enough to play 
the cavalier. And you, you greedy swine,” said he to his 
companion, who had still a longing eye fixed on the 
money which Nigel continued to offer, ” push off, or, if 
I take a stretcher in hand. Til break the knave’s pate of 
thee.” The fellow pushed off, as he was commanded, 
but still could not help muttering, ” This was entirely 
out of waterman’s rules.” 



William Collins Proposes 

FROM “PRIDE AND PREJUDICE”, BY JANE AUSTEN 

t 

The next day opened a new scene at Longbourn. Mr. 
Collins made his declaration in form. Having resolved 
to do it without loss of time, as his leave of absence 
extended only to the following Saturday, and having no 
feelings of diffidence to make it distressing to himself 
even at the moment, he set about it in a very orderly 
manner, with all the observances, which he supposed 
a regular part of the business. On finding Mrs. Bennet, 
Elizabeth, and one of the younger girls together, soon 
after breakfast, he addressed the mother in these words: 
“ May I hope, madam, for your interest with your fair 
daughter Elizabeth, when I solicit for the honour of a 
private audience with her in the course of this morning?” 

Before Elizabeth had time for anything but a blush 
of surprise, Mrs. Bennet instantly answered, “ Oh, dearl 
—^Yes—certainly. I am sure Lizzy will be very happy— 
I am sure she can have no objection. Come, Kitty, I 
want you upstairs.” And, gathering her work together, 
she was hastening away, when Elizabeth called out: 

Dear madam, do not go. I beg you will not go. Mr. 
Collins must excuse me. He can have nothing to say tb 
me that anybody need not hear. I am going away myself.” 

“ No, no, nonsense, Lizzy. I desire you will stay 
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where you are.” And upo^ Elizabeth's seeming really, 
with vexed and embarrassed looks, about to escape, she 
added, “ Lizzy, 1 insist upon your staying and hearing 
Mr. Colons.” 

Elizabeth would not oppose such an injunction—and 
a moment’s consideration making her also sensible that 
it would be wisest to get it over as soon and as quietly 
as possible, she sat down again, and tried to conceal, 
by incessant employment, the feelings which were divided 
between distress and diversion. Mrs. Beiinet and Kitty 
walked off, and as soon as they were gone Mr. Collins 
began. 

“ Believe me, my dear Miss Elizabeth, that your 
modesty, so far from doing you any disservice, rather adds 
to your other perfections. You would have been less 
amiable in my eyes had there not been this little unwill¬ 
ingness; but allow me to assure you, that I have your 
respected mother’s permission for this address. You can 
hardly doubt the purport of my discourse, however your 
natural delicacy may lead you to dissemble; my attentions 
have been too marked to be mistaken. Almost as soon as 
I entered the house, 1 singled you out as the companion 
of my future life. But before I am run away with by my 
feelings on this subject, perhaps it would be advisable 
for me to state my reasons for 'marrying—and, moreover, 
for coming into Hertfordshire with the design of select¬ 
ing a wife, as I certainly did.” 

The idea of Mr. Collins, with all his solemn com¬ 
posure, being run away with by his feelings, made Eliza¬ 
beth so near laughing, that she could not use the short 
pause he allowed in any attempt to stop him fartl\er, and 
he continued: 

“ My reasons for marrying are, first, that I think it 
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a right thing for every clergyman in easy circumstances 
(like myself to set the example of matrimony in his 
parish; secondly, that I am convinced it /will add very 
greatly to my happiness; and thirdly—which perhaps I 
ought to have mentioned earlier, that it is the particular 
advice and recommendation of the very noble lady whom 
I have the honour of calling patroness. Twice has she 
condescended to give me her opinion (unasked tool) on 
this subject; and it was but the very Saturday night 
before I left Hunsford—between our pools at quadrille, 
while Mrs. Jenkinson was arranging Miss de Bourgh’s 
footstool, that she said, ‘ Mr. Collins, you must marry. 
A clergyman like you must marry.—Chuse properly, 
chuse a gentlewoman for my sake; and for your own, 
let her be an active, useful sort of person, not brought 
up high, but able to make a stnall income go a good way. 
T^is is my advice. Find such a woman as soon as you 
can, bring her to Hunsford, and I will visit her.* Allow 
me, by the way, to observe, my fair cousin, that I do 
not reckon the notice and kindness of Lady Catherine 
de Bourgh as among the least of the advantages in my 
power to offer. You will find her manners beyond any¬ 
thing I can describe; and your wit and vivacity, I think, 
must be acceptable to her, especially when tempered 
with the silence and respect which her rank will inevitably 
excite. Thus much for my general intention in favour 
of matrimony; it remains to be told why my views were 
directed to Longbourn instead of my own neighbour¬ 
hood, where I assure you there are many amiable young 
women. But the fact is, that being, as I am, to inherit 
this estate after the death of your honoured father (wh<>, 
however, may live many years longer), I could not satisfy 
myself without rasolving to chuse a wife from among his 
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daughters, that the loss to|them might be as little as 
possible, when the melancholy event takes place—which, 
however, as L have already said, may not be for several 
years. TJiis has been my motive, my fair cousin, and I 
flatter myself it will not sink me in your esteem. And 
now nothing remains for me but to assure you in the 
most animated language of the violence of my affection. 
To fortune I am perfectly indifferent, and shall make 
no demand of that nature on your father, since I am well 
aware that it could not be complied with; and that one 
thousand pounds in the 4 per cents, which will not be 
yours till after your mothers decease, is all that you 
may ever be entitled to. On that head, therefore, I shall 
be uniformly silent; and you may assure yourself that 
no ungenerous reproach shall ever pass my lips when 
we are married.” 

It was absolutely necessary to interrupt him now. 

“ You are too hasty, sir,” she cried. “ You forget 
that I have made no answer. Let me do it without further 
loss of time. Accept my thanks for the compliment you 
are paying me. I am very sensible of the honour of your 
proposals, but it is impossible for me to do otherwise 
than decline them.” 

“ I am not now to learn,” replied Mr. Collins, with 
a formal wave of the hand, “ that it is usual with young 
ladies to reject the addresses of the man whom they 
secretly mean to accept, when he first applies for their 
favour; and that sometimes the refusal is repeated a 
second or even a third time. I am therefore by no means 
discouraged by what you have just said, and shall hope 
to lead you to the altar ere long.” 

“ Upon my word, sir,” cried Elizabeth, your hope 
is rather an extraordinary one after i\^y declaration. I 
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do assure you that I am rwjt one of those young ladies 
(if such young ladies there are) who are so daring as to 
risk their happiness on the chance of being asked a second 
time. I am perfectly serious in my refusal. You could 
not make me happy, and I am convinced that I am the 
last woman in the world who would make you so. Nay, 
were your friend Lady Catherine to know me', I am per¬ 
suaded she would find me in every respect ill qualified 
for the situation.” 

“ Were it certain that Lady Catherine would think 
so,” said Mr. Collins very gravely—“ but I cannot 
imagine that her ladyship would at all disapprove of you. 
And you may be certain that v/hen I have the honour 
of seeing her again, 1 shall speak in the highest terms 
of your modesty, economy, and other amiable qualifi¬ 
cations.” 

Indeed, Mr. Collins, all praise of me will be un¬ 
necessary. You must give me leave to judge for myself, 
and pay me the compliment of believing what I say. 
I wish you very happy and very rich, and by refusing 
your hand, do all in my power to prevent your being 
otherwise. In making me the offer, you must have satis¬ 
fied the delicacy of your feelings with regard to my 
family, and may take possession of Longbourn estate 
whenever it falls, without any self-reproach. This matter 
may be considered, therefore, as finally settled.” And 
rising as she thus spoke, she would have quitted the 
room, had not Mr. Collins thus addressed her: 

“ When I do myself the honour of speaking to you 
next on the subject, I shall hope to receive a more favour¬ 
able answer than you have now given me; though J 
am far from accusing you of cruelty at present, because 
I know it to be die established custom of your sex to 
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reject a man on the first afplication, and perhaps you 
have even now said as much to encourage my suit as 
would be consistent with the true delicacy of the female 
character^’* 

“ Really, Mr. Collins,” cried Elizabeth with some 
warmth, “ you puzzle me exceedingly. If what I have 
hitherto said can appear to you in the form of encourage¬ 
ment, I know not how to express my refusal in such a way 
as may convince you of its being one.” 

“You must give me leavi^' to flatter myself, my dear 
cousin, that your refusal of my addresses is merely words 
of course. My reasons for believing it are briefly these:— 
It does not appear to me that my hand is unworthy 
your acceptance, or that the establishment I can offer 
would be any other than highly desirable. My situation 
in life, my connexions with the family of De Bourgh, 
and my relationship to your own, are circumstances 
highly in my favour; and you should take it into further 
consideration, that in spite of your manifold attractions, 
it is by no means certain that another offer of marriage 
may ever be made you. Your portion is unhappily so small, 
that it will in all likelihood undo the effects of your 
loveliness and amiable qualifications. As I must there¬ 
fore conclude that you are not serious in your rejection 
of me, I shall chuse to attribute it to your wish of 
increasing my love by suspense, according to the usual 
practice of elegant females.” 

“ I do assure you, sir, that I have no pretensions what¬ 
ever to that kind of elegance which consists in torment¬ 
ing a respectable man. I would rather be paid the com¬ 
pliment of being believed sincere. I thank you again and 
again for the honour you have done me in your proposals, 
but to accept them is absolutely impossible. My feelings 
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in every respect forbid it. (^an I speak plainerDo not 
consider me now as an elegant female, intending to plague 
you, but as a rational creature, speaking the truth from 
her heart.” 

“ You are uniformly charming!” cried he, with an air 
of awkward gallantry; “ and 1 am persuaded that when 
sanctioned by the express authority of both your excellent 
parents, my proposals will not fail of being acceptable.” 

To such perseverance in wilful self-deception Eliza¬ 
beth would make no rep^v, and immediately and in 
silence withdrew; determined that if he persisted in 
considering her repeated refusals as flattering encourage¬ 
ment, to apply to her father, whose negative might be 
uttered in such a manner as must be decisive, and whose 
behaviour at least could not be mistaken for the affectation 
and coquetry of an elegant female. 



The Perfect Day 

FROM “ FOX-HUNTING ”, BY J. R. YOUNG 

The perfect introduction for the day is to do your 
own horse before you start, and only those who have 
tumbled out of bed to the stable, given the horse his 
feed, gone back to have their own breakfast, groomed 
the horse, dressed themselves, and finally set off, perhaps 
in the last starlight before dawn, know the infinite con¬ 
tent which such a beginning gives to the rest of the day. 
But, even if it does not start quite so early, the ultra¬ 
perfect day must begin by riding on to the meet, and 
not going by car. Jogging along, quietly enough once 
the froth of morning excitement has worn off, with the 
plovers crying in the air or keeping up a ceaseless half¬ 
twitter as they search the stubble for food, with the 
sudden glint of summery blue from tits in the hedges, 
or the white rump of the bullfinch dodging through the 
bushes just ahead, innumerable little touches of unex¬ 
pected and unlooked-for interest decorate this approach 
to business. 

It was while riding on to a meet that I once saw my 
horse make a complete fool of himself—and look it. 
Even on a hunting morning he was inclined to b^ slug¬ 
gish without company, but if he heard or sensed another 
horse ahead of him his pace mended at once. On this 
se 
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particular morning the air ^ras hollow and tingling with 
frost, and the ground rang under the hoofs. At a sharp 
bend, beyond which the road twisted up a slight hill 
out of sight, my horse suddenly pricked his ears and 
began to put his best foot foremost. I, too, heard what 
should have been another horse in front of us, and, 
indeed, looked ahead where the road rose the hill round 
the corner to see who it might be. Then I realized that 
what we had heard was nothing but the sound of our 
own feet on the road, echoed back from the hard fields 
on the coming slope. The horse’s disappointment, as 
the echo died away and no more companionable sounds 
were heard, was comical. 

But, besides such little enlivening incidents, the ride 
to the meet gives one time to choose, in anticipation, the 
pick of the country which may be waiting to give the 
best run of the season; it certainly, on a cold day, enables 
one to arrive at the meet with the blood nicely warmed, 
and as, between horse and rider, every extra half-hour 
of companionship fosters a better understanding, the 
time saved by going by car is paid for in other ways. 
The villagers at their cottage doors; the cheery “ ’Morn¬ 
ing ”, or “ Good sport ”, as you pass; the gradual falling 
in with others who are riding on—all lend a grace to the 
day to come. The best of all roads to the meet lies past 
the Kennels, when there is the added pleasure of the 
company of the hounds. 

At the meet there may be ten or a dozen farmers, 
a red-coat or two, and a handful of black- or tweed- 
coated subscribers, who may spend on hunting what 
they save in personal adornment. Three or four frofti 
the neighbouring hunt, a cluster of foot people—it is a 
great solace to • the unemployed countrymen when 
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hounds meet near«by, for tht^ say that the exercise gives 
them back the power of sleeping which idle days deny— 
and, after a few greetings, punctual to the minute, the 
Master moves off to the first draw. Away to the west, 
five miles off, is the sea, with a long line of distant moor¬ 
land facing it from thirty miles away. Ahead, a great 
stretch of moor country, the seed-heads of cotton grass 
making a russet tinge over the marshy patches, or, earlier 
in the year, little blue scabious making a misty carpet 
from which trampling hoofV* draw a scent like that of 
bruised heliotrope. A great splash of red may mark a 
cluster of rowan bushes in the plantation which will be 
found to hold a fox if the moor does not, and on the 
slope where the cultivated ground leaves the moor the 
big gorse cover sleeps over its secret. 

Most of the farmers are on likely looking horses, many 
of them youngsters which they are riding until they can 
sell them; a couple on real raw ones keep a little apart; 
a great man on a great half-cart-horse-looking kind can 
be depended on to get through what he can’t get over; 
and a wiry little man on a very small, undipped pony 
will not be far away whatever hounds may do. At present 
they are feathering over the moor in a way that looks 
like business, and a couple of banks serve to relieve the 
horses’ feelings and to bring the promise to fulfilment 
in the outlying spur of the gorse beyond. The whip’s 
cap is raised, a hound speaks, and the Master’s horn 
tells the rest, as a big, dark dog fox slides out of the 
gorse and sets his mask for the best expanse of country 
the hunt possesses. Over the moor sweeps the pack, 
(impact as a swarm of bees, and with them go the Master 
and his second whip, the first whip riding a little wide, 
60 that, whichever way they may turn, should the ibx 
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make for a sticky bottom oivotherwise obstructive cross¬ 
ing, he may take advantage of the nearest practicable place 
he knows (he has a complete chart in his head of every 
crossing place in the country) and be at hand on one side 
while the Master is ready for them on the other. 

But now there is no sign of turning. The moor, to¬ 
day, is either bone dry and a delight to ride over, or wet 
enough for the water to have loosened the mud, which 
flies out in a halo as each horse splashes his way easily 
along. It is the half weath^ir that turns soft into heavy 
going, plucking at the horses’ feet and making every 
stride an effort. Two or three wide-topped banks, and 
the road is crossed on to that part of the moor which is 
said to divide the good horses from the bad, because 
most of the banks have an overgrown ditch on one side 
or the other—usually, oddly enough, whichever way 
hounds are running, on the other—so that a good horse 
soon learns to jump well out and leave nothing to chance. 
To the right there is a dip in the ground running parallel 
with the line hounds are taking, and draining the higher 
ground, so that, here and there, is a boggy patch which 
takes its toll of a rider who thinks to draw a somewhat 
finer line than the rest. Those who know, however, and 
have their eyes open, stick slightly to the left of the line, 
for a team ploughing on the opposite slope will surely 
keep the fox on this side. An overgrown bank, bounding 
a straggly little copse, gathers the field into one or two 
bottle-necks at the free places, but you have been ready 
for this and slipped through well ahead of the ruck. 
The going is good, and the best horses do not even 
change feet on the top of the next few banks, but hop 
on and off in their stride. Hounds are now swinging 
left-handed, and r. sharp fall of the ground, and a sharper 
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rise beyond, give time for .'f momentary fear that they 
are making for the big wooded coombe that runs down 
to the sea and* is so trying to hunt through. The biggest 
of these wooded coombes is called Welcome, and if there 
were time we might remember the heart-breaking days 
when we did nothing but cross from side to side, know¬ 
ing from experience, that if we waited in expectation of 
hounds returning (as they eventually would of course), 
they would, for once, carry the line on and leave us woe¬ 
fully behind. ^ 

“ Welcome I mount as Welcome down I came,’^ sang 
Benvenuto Cellini when reviewing his life and his readi¬ 
ness to leave it. It is scarcely probable that he ever 
hunted here, but the words are extraordinarily applicable 
at times to this coombe. 

To-day, however, such fears are not justified. This 
fox can know nothing of the big earths half-way down 
the woods, and he turns away from them at a tangent. 
Hounds sweep round on the turn of the scent like a com¬ 
plete Grand National entry at the Canal Turn, and, as 
they pass not far from where there is a little beagle pack 
in kennel, their music is swelled and echoed by an answer¬ 
ing chorus from that shrill-tongued little company. 
The moor is now left behind and the jumps begin to 
come quicker, though the banks are still honest and open, 
“ Not a bad little hunt,” cries one farmer, as he slithers 
along on a stocky little cob which will go all day and jumps 
very prettily. “ Proper,” comes the answer, as another 
gathers his horse for one of the biggest banks that has 
so far come our way. Straight from his hocks the horse 
springs, getting all four feet to the top together, and 
spreads himself well to clear the ditch which might have 
been on the other side. A cap is raised by a farm-hand 
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three or four banks awayji, with the quite unnecessary 
information that the fox is on. No day is complete with* 
out a fall, preferably, of course, to som^ne else, and 
here it comes. A farmer’s young horse over-jumps at 
the bank where the cap was raised and puts himself and 
his rider in the ditch. Before the man is up, the owner 
of the cap has caught the horse and hauled 'himself into 
the saddle, his hob-nailed boots and corduroy trousers 
swinging and banging at the horse’s sides, disdainful of 
the stirrup irons. But he doesn’t really mean to steal a 
ride. Only thinking that he has saved the day by viewing 
the fox, he gallops up to the Master to assure him that 
the hounds are not ten yards behind, and then returns 
his borrowed mount to its rightful owner. A cloud 
which has been threatening in the distance now fulfils 
its threat, and a sharp but very short shower brings 
hounds to their noses again, giving the horses a welcome 
respite. The hounds spread like a rocket, and the Master 
watches them still and quiet as a stone, till, in less than 
half a minute, they hit it off again. 



The Somme Still Flows 

FROM “THE MIND’S EYE”, BY EDMUND BLUNDEN 

« 

It was a sunny morning, that of July the First, 1916. 
The right notes for it would have been the singing of 
blackbirds and the ringing of the blacksmith’s anvil. 
But, as the world soon knew, the music of that sunny 
morning was the guns. They had never spoken before 
with so huge a voice. Their sound crossed the sea. In 
our Southdown villages, the schoolchildren sat wondering 
at that incessant drumming and the rattling of the win¬ 
dows. That night an even greater anxiety than usual 
forbade wives and mothers to sleep. The Battle of the 
Somme had begun. 

This battle on the southern part of the British line 
overshadowed everything else. Even Ypres fell quiet. 
The three nations most prominently concerned on the 
Western Front concentrated their force in the once 
serene farmlands of Picardy. Their armies had arrived 
at a wonderful pitch of physical and spiritual strength. 
They were great organizations of athletes, willing to 
attempt any test that might be ordered. If the men of 
the Somme were probably unrivalled by any earlier 
Ernies, the materials and preparations of the battle were 
not less extraordinary. Railways, roads, motor transport, 
mules, water supply, aircraft, guns^ mortars, wire, 
06 
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grenades, timber, rations, Lamps, telegraphic systems— 
all multiplied as in some absurd vision. Many of you 
who are reading now still feel the fever of‘that gathering 
typhoon. 

Such monstrous accumulations, and transformations 
of a countryside which in the sleepier period of its war 
had been called “ The Garden of Eden could not be 
concealed from the intended victims. Surprise on the 
large scale was impossible. But the British devised local 
surprises; rapidly dug jun\ping-ofF positions; field guns 
waiting to fire from the front trenches; the terrific mine 
ready to go up at La Boisselle. The defenders also had 
their secrets prepared for July the First. 

At last the moment came for mutual revelations. 
Villages, wiped out in a few hours, earned reputations 
for hopeless horror when our men rose in the daylight 
from their already destroyed positions and moved to 
capture them. Some of them they did capture. Few 
who survived long enough under German guns and 
machine-guns to enter the trenches opposite could have 
retained any illusions. They found themselves in a great 
trap of tunnels and concrete and steel rails and iron 
entanglements. From holes in the land they had crossed, 
from higher ground north and south, from untouched 
gunpits, these isolated men were also wiped out. I knew 
a colonel whose hair turned white in this experience. I 
knew Thiepval, in which battalions disappeared that 
day. I knew Thiepval Wood, before which in the mud 
of November were withering the bodies of the British 
and German combatants of July the First. 

The outbreak of the Somme battle may be de8cribc^i 
as a tremendous question-mark. By the end of the day 
both sides had seen, in a sad scrawl of broken earth and 
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murdered men, the answer tfc that question. No road. 
No thoroughfare. Neither race had won, nor could win, 
the War. The War had won, and would go on winning. 
But, after all the preparation, the ambition, the ideals 
and the rhythms of these contending armies, there could 
not be any stopping. To-morrow is always another day, 
and hope springs eternal. The battle of the Somme 
would continue from summer to winter. The experi¬ 
ment of the century must be repeated, varied, newly 
equipped. Perhaps luck wc^ld play a part. Perhaps 
external conditions would affect these machine-gun 
emplacements, and the lucky lads from Adelaide or 
Sunderland walking onward through the explosions. 

Accordingly, wliat had been begun on July the First 
became a slow slaughtering process; the Somme might 
have been a fatal quicksand into which division after 
division was drawn down. In order to illustrate that 
remark, I am going to sketch the history of the division 
in which I served during the offensive. Though we 
were far north of the battlefield in June, 1916, we never¬ 
theless came under its fiery influence; for, on the last 
day of June, we were sent into a “ ihinor operation ” as 
they called it, with the object of keeping back German 
troops and artillery from the real affair. Our brigade 
assaulted; crossed a flat water-meadow, full of deep 
dykes and thick barbed wire, under every kind of fire; 
and a great many of us were dead or wounded within 
a couple of hours. “ Like a butcher’s shop,” said a 
plain-spoken private to the general next day. When we 
had to some extent recovered from this minor operation, 
the powerful and ominous words came round, “ yV^eVe 
going South ”. 

War is not all war, and there lies ihe heart of the 
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monster. “ Going South ” Was at first more like a holiday 
adventure than the descent to the valley of the shadow. 
I still make myself pictures of that march, and could not 
guess at any summer days more enchanting. The very 
fact that, after ceaseless rumours and contradictions, we 
were now certainly destined for the Somme battle made 
us shut our minds to the future and embrace the present. 
We marched with liberal halts through wooded uplands, 
under arcades of elms, past mill-streams and red and 
white farms; and, as we ijiarched, we sang. Not even 
the indifferent map-reading of the boyish officer at the 
head of the battalion could damp our spirits. What were 
kilometres? At twilight we took over our billets in clay- 
walled barns or farmhouses with vine-leaves at the win¬ 
dows and “ cafe, monsieur ” at any moment. Every man 
knew his neighbour. Never was such candour or such 
confidence. 

We stayed longer at the hamlet which provided our 
training ground. Indeed, its chalky hillsides were said 
to be precisely similar to our future share of the Somme 
battlefield. In an interval of our successful attacks on 
the dummy trenches of our ghostly enemy, we lay down 
by companies while some particularly well-nourished ex¬ 
perts from General Headquarters eulogized the beauty 
of the bayonet. We went to sleep. Presently rainy weather 
set in, but when we continued our journey to the battle 
the sun burned and the dust rose along the road. It was 
towards the end of August. 

After several postponements, we made our first 
appearance in the fighting. We did not know, most of 
us, that the lines which we had dreams of capturing had 
been attacked on July the First, But, as I stared across 
a valley at the German positions, a day or two before our 
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action, I was puzzled by a sn 4 ll heap of what was clearly 
British barbed wire, on its original reels, a long way 
behind the enemy’s front trench. In the cold early mist 
of September the Third our division went over. A few 
astonishing officers and men fought their way to those 
coils of wire. One or two returned from them in the 
evening, by*which time history had repeated itself. The 
shattered battalions withdrew from the valleys and 
ridges still echoing with bombardment and the pounding 
of machine guns. 'The Sot^ime had pulled us under 
once, and we emerged just gasping. Somewhere to the 
south there had been a success. 

We did not withdraw far. We quickly returned to the 
line and remained in the trenches from which two mighty 
attacks had been launched, week upon week. South, 
there was still a vague hope. Trenches were said to be 
changing hands beyond Thiepval Hill, which still frowned 
upon our ragged remains of trenches. We witnessed and 
heard furious attacks in that direction, rolling smoke, 
bursts of flame, soaring signal-lights; but these closed in 
autumn darkness. One day a sensation was caused. 
Down there in the South the British had made an attack 
with Tanks, which we understood to be as big as houses, 
and capable of pushing houses down. Then the Somme 
was still a promising experiment! 

For our own next attack we had no assistance of tanks. 
It was now a long age since July the First and its blue 
skies. Yet October the Twenty-first was a still, frosty 
day. A surprise was reserved for our opponents; we 
were attacking a few minutes after noon. We did. Some 
o£ us had now seen three attacks, others had just arrived 
from the barrack-squares, where sacks of straw are nimbly 
transfixed by unshelled and unbombqjd soldiers. We 
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took our trench, and weri then submitted to artillery 
concentration, which went on t^vo days. There were 
enough of us left to hand over the conquered ground 
to the “ next for the barber ”, and to crawl back through 
endless shell-holes and dead. The captured trench was 
partly floored with bodies. 

Almost at once we were in the line again, and after 
some days of curious peace we moved to a desperate 
mud-field east of Thiepval—one of the classic terrors 
of the Western Front. Tl^je year was breaking up now. 
The craters were swimming with foul water. What was 
left of trenches became lanes of yellow and blood-brown 
slime, deeper than our average height. The tracks beside 
them were usually smoking with accurate gunfire. The 
alternative was, generally, to be blown to pieces or to be 
drowned. After several days of the Schwaben Redoubt, 
vdth the corpses choking the dugout entrances, we were 
informed of another surprise arranged for the enemy. 
Our division was to take part in a large attack. This 
occurred on November the Thirteenth. The division 
surpassed itself, capturing ground and one labyrinth 
of dugouts with many hundreds of Germans in them. 
Still there was no sign yet of the fabled green country 
beyond the Somme battle. That evening I was sent for¬ 
ward with a runner on a reconnaissance. It was growing 
dark, a drizzling rain was steadily increasing, and on 
every side was the glare and wailing and crashing of 
bombardment. We passed through the new posts of 
the British advance, shivering in water-holes, and then 
we went blindly astray. After our painful wandering 
through the barrages of two artilleries and the cra»y 
ruins of trench and battery systems, we were lucky 
enough to find ^ way back. That night, retracing our 
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adventure with the colonel a/d his maps', we found that 
we had been in the outskirts of a village named Grand- 
court. Grandcourt! We felt a little proud. But it came 
out that some British soldiers had made their miraculous 
way through the German forts and fire on that remote 
summermorning, July the First. 

After this winter battle we left the Somme—but who 
were “ we ”? Not those who had marched south in the 
time of ripening orchards; a very different body of men. 
We had been passed through^the furnace and the quick¬ 
sand. What had happened to this division was typical 
of the experience of all divisions, in all the armies. There 
is no escape from the answer given on July the First to 
the question of the human race. War had been “ found 
out ”, overwhelmingly found out. War is an ancient 
impostor, but none of his masks and smiles and gallant 
trumpets can any longer delude us; he leads the way 
through the cornfields to the cemetery of all that is best. 
The best is, indeed, his special prey. What men did in 
the battle of the Somme, day after day and month after 
month, will never be excelled in honour, unselfishness, 
and love; except by those who come after and resolve 
that their experience shall never again fall to the lot of 
human beings. 
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Hospital 

FROM “ MEMOIRS OF AN INFANTRY OFFICER ”, 

BY SIEGFRIED SASSOON 

The first few days were like lying in a boat. Drifting, 
drifting, I watched the high sunlit windows or the fire¬ 
light that flickered and glowed on the ceiling when the 
ward was falling asleep. Outside the hospital a late 
spring was invading the home-service world. Trees 
were misty green, and sometimes I could hear a black¬ 
bird singing. Even the screech and rumble of electric 
trams was a friendly sound; trams meant safety; the 
troops in the trenches thought about trams with affec¬ 
tion. With an exquisite sense of languor and release I 
lifted my hand to touch the narcissuses by my bed. They 
were symbols of an immaculate spirit—creatures whose 
faces knew nothing of War’s demented language. 

For a week, perhaps, I could dream that for me the 
War was over, because I’d got a neat hole through me 
and the nurse with her spongings forbade me to have 
a bath. But I soon emerged from my mental immunity; 
I began to think; and my thoughts warned me that my 
second time out in France had altered my outlook (if 
such a confused condition of mind could be called an 
outlook). I began to feel that it was my privilege to be 

bitter about my war experiences; and my attitude toward 
102 
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civilians implied that they co^ildn’t understand and that 
it was no earthly use trying to explain things to them. 
Visitors were, of course, benevolent and respectful; 
my wound was adequate evidence that Fd “ been in the 
thick of it and I allowed myself to hint at heroism and 
its attendant horrors. But as might have been expected 
my behaviour varied with my various visitors; or rather 
it would have done so had my visitors been more various. 
My inconsistencies might become tedious if tabulated 
collectively, so I will confii;ve myself to the following 
imaginary instances. 

Some Senior Officer under whom Vd served: Modest, 
politely subordinate, strongly imbued with the “ spirit 
of the Regiment ”, and quite ready to go out again. 
“ Awfully nice of you to come and see me, sir.” Feeling 
that I ought to jump out of bed and salute, and that it 
would be appropriate and pleasant to introduce him to 
“ some of my people ” (preferably of impeccable social 
status). Willingness to discuss active service techni¬ 
calities and revive memories of shared front-line ex¬ 
perience. 

Middle-aged or elderly Male Civilian: Tendency (in 
response to sympathetic gratitude for services rendered 
to King and Country) to assume haggard facial aspect of 
one who had “ been through hell ”. Inclination to wish 
that my wound was a bit worse than it actually was, and 
have nurses hovering round with discreet reminders 
that my strength mustn’t be overtaxed. Inability to 
reveal anything crudely horrifying to civilian sensi¬ 
bilities. “ Oh, yes, I’ll be out there again by the autumn.” 
(Grimly wan reply to suggestions that I was now honour¬ 
ably qualified for a home service job.) Secret antagonism 
to all uncomplimentary references to tl^ German Army. 
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Charming Sister of Brother Officer: Jocular, talkative, 
debonair, and diffidently heroic. Wishful to be wearing 
all possible medal ribbons on pyjama jacket. Able to 
furnish a bright account of her brother (if still at the 
front) and suppressing all unpalatable facts about the 
War. “ Jolly decent of you to blow in and see me.” 

Hunting Friend (a few years above military service 
age): Deprecatory about sufferings endured at the 
front. Tersely desirous of hearing all about last season*8 
sport. By jingo, that rm-ist have been a nailing good 
gallop!” Jokes about the Germans, as if throwing bombs 
at them was a tolerable substitute for fox-hunting. A 
good deal of guffawing (mitigated by remembrance that 
rd got a bullet hole through my lung). Optimistic antici¬ 
pations of next season's Opening Meet and an early 
termination of hostilities on all fronts. 

Nevertheless my supposed reactions to any one of 
these hypothetical visitors could only be temporary. 
When alone with my fellow patients I was mainly dis¬ 
posed toward a self-pitying estrangement from everyone 
except the troops in the front line. (Casualties didn't 
count as tragic unless dead or badly maimed.) 

When Aunt Evelyn came up to London to see me I 
felt properly touched by her reticent emotion; embitter- 
ment against civilians couldn't be applied to her. But 
after she had gone I resented her gentle assumption that 
I had done enough and could now accept a safe job. I 
wasn't going to be messed about like that, I told myself. 
Yet I knew that the War was unescapable. Sooner or 
later I should be sent back to the front line, which was 
the only place where I could be any use. A cushy wourtd 
wasn't enough to keep me out of it. 

I couldn't be*free from the War; even this hospital 
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was full of it, and every day the oppression increased. 
Outwardly it was a pleasant place to be lazy in. Morning 
sunshine slanted through the tall windows, brightening 
the grey-green walls and the forty beds. Daffodils and 
tulips made spots of colour under three red-draped 
lamps which hung from the ceiling. Some officers lay 
humped in bed, smoking and reading newspapers; others 
loafed about in dressing-gowns, going to and from the 
washing-room where they scraped the bristles from their 
contented faces. A raucous gramophone continually 
ground out popular tunes. In the morning it was rag¬ 
time— Everybody's doing It and At the Fox-Trot Ball. 
{Somewhere a Voice is Callings God send you back to me^ 
and such-like sentimental songs were reserved for the 
evening hours.) Before midday no one had enough 
energy to begin talking war shop, but after that I could 
always hear scraps of conversation from around the two 
fireplaces. My eyes were reading one of Lamb’s Essays, 
but my mind was continually distracted by such phrases 
as “ Barrage lifted at the first objective ”, “ shelled us 
with heavy stuff ”, “ couldn’t raise enough decent 
N.C.O.’s ”, “ first wave got held up by machine guns ”, 
and ” bombed them out of a sap ”. 

There were no serious cases in the ward, only flesh 
wounds and sick. These were the lucky ones, already 
washed clean of squalor and misery and strain. They 
were lifting their faces to the sunlight, warming their 
legs by the fire; but there wasn’t much to talk about 
except the War. 

In the evenings they played cards at a table opposite 
my bed; the blinds were drawn, the electric light was on, 
and a huge fire glowed on walls and ceiling. Glancing 
irritably up from my book I criticized the faces of the 
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card-players and those who stood watching the game. 
There was a lean airman in a grey dressing-gown, his 
narrow whimsical face puffing a cigarette below a turban¬ 
like bandage; he’d been brought down by the Germans 
behind Arras and had spent three days in a bombarded 
dug-out with Prussians, until our men drovq them back 
and rescued him. The Prussians hadn’t treated him 
badly, he said. His partner was a swarthy Canadian with 
a low beetling forehead, sneering wide-set eyes, fleshy 
cheeks, and a loose heavy ♦mouth. I couldn’t like that 
man especially when he was boasting how he “ did in 
some prisoners Along the ward they were still talking 
about “ counter-attacked from the redoubt ”, “ perma¬ 
nent rank of captain ”, ‘‘ never drew any allowances for 
six weeks ”, “ failed to get through their wire . 

I was beginning to feel the need for escape from such 
reminders. My brain was screwed up tight, and when 
people came to see me I answered their questions ex¬ 
citedly and said things I hadn’t intended to say. 

From the munition factory across the road machinery 
throbbed and droned and crashed like the treading of 
giants; the noise got on my nerves. I was being worried 
by bad dreams. More than once I wasn’t sure whether 
I was awake or asleep; the ward was half shadow and 
half sinking firelight, and the beds were quiet with 
huddled sleepers. Shapes of mutilated soldiers came 
crawling across the floor; the floor seemed to be littered 
with fragments of mangled flesh. Faces glared upward; 
hands clutched at neck or belly; a livid grinning face 
with bristly moustache peered at me above the edge of 
my bed; his hands clawed at the sheets. Some were likS 
the dummy figures used to deceive snipers; others were 
alive and looked «t me reproachfully, as though envying 
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me the warm safety of life wnich they’d ionged for when 
they shivered in the gloomy dawn, waiting for the whistles 
to blow and the bombardment to lift. . , .A young 
English private in battle equipment pulled himself pain¬ 
fully toward me and fumbled in his tunic for a letter; 
as he reached forward to give it to me his head lolled 
sideways and he collapsed; there was a hole in his jaw 
and the blood spread across his white face like ink spilt 
on blotting paper. . . . 

Violently awake, I saw thc*ward without its phantoms. 
The sleepers were snoring and a nurse in grey and scarlet 
was coijiing silently along to make up the fire. 



The Day’s Work 

FROM “ THE VOYAGE OF THE * BEAGLE ’ ”, BY 
CHARLEt% DARWIN 

We anchored in the fine bay of Port Famine.. It was 
now the beginning of winter, and 1 never saw a more 
cheerless prospect; the dusky woods, piebald with snow, 
could be only seen indistinctly through a drizzling hazy 
atmosphere. We were, however, lucky in getting two 
fine days. On one of these. Mount Sarmiento, a distant 
mountain 6800 feet high, presented a very noble spectacle. 
I was frequently surprised, in the scenery of Tierra del 
Fuego, at the little apparent elevation of mountains really 
lofty. I suspect it is owing to a cause which would not 
at first be imagined—namely, that the whole mass, from 
the summit to the water's edge, is generally in full view. 
I remember having seen a mountain, first from the 
Beagle Channel, where the whole sweep from the summit 
to the base was in full view, and then from Ponsonby 
Sound across several successive ridges; and it was curious 
to observe in the latter case, as each fresh ridge afforded 
fresh means of judging of the distance, how the mountain 
rose in height. 

Before reaching Port Famine, two men were seen 
running along the shore and hailing the ship. A boat was 
sent for them. They turned out to be two sailors who 
108 
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had run away from a sealing-vessel, ana had joined the 
Patagonians. These Indians had treated them with their 
usual disinterested hospitality. They had parted company 
through accident, and were then proceeding to Port 
Famine in hopes of finding some ship. I dare say they 
were worthless vagabonds, but I never saw more miser¬ 
able-looking ones. They had been living for some days 
on mussel shells and berries, and their tattered clothes 
had been burnt by sleeping too near their fires. They 
had been exposed night and day, without any shelter, 
to the late incessant gales, with rain, sleet, and snow, 
and yet they were in good health. 

During our stay at Port Famine, the Fuegians twice 
came and plagued us, and as there were many instruments, 
clothes, and men on shore, it was thought necessary to 
frighten them away. The first time a few great guns were 
fired, when they were far distant. It was most ludicrous 
to watch through a glass the Indians, as often as the shot 
struck the water, take up stones, and as a bold defiance, 
throw them towards the ship though about a mile and 
a half distant! A boat was then sent with orders to fire 
a few musket shots wide of them. The Fuegians hid 
themselves behind trees, and for every discharge of the 
muskets they fired their arrows; all, however, fell short 
of the boat, and the officer as he pointed at them laughed. 
This made the Fuegians frantic with passion, and they 
shook their mantles in vain rage. At last, seeing the balls 
cut and strike the trees, they ran away, and we were left 
in peace and quietness. During the former voyage the 
Fuegians were here very troublesome, and to frighten 
4hem a rocket was fired at night over their wigwapis; it 
answered effectually, and one of the officers told me that 
the clamour first raised, and the barking of the dogs, 
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was quite ludicrous in contrast with the profound silence 
which in a minute or two afterwards prevailed. The 
next morning not a single Fuegian was in the neighbour¬ 
hood. 

When the Beagle was here in the month of February, 
I started one morning at four o’clock to ascend Mount 
Tarm, which is 2600 feet high, and is the most elevated 
point in this immediate district. We went in a boat to 
the foot of the mountain (but unluckily not to the best 
part), and then began our ascent. The forest commences 
at the line of high-water mark, and during the first two 
hours I gave over all hopes of reaching the summit. So 
thick was the wood, that it was necessary to have constant 
recourse to the compass; for every landmark, though 
in a mountainous country, was completely shut out. In 
the deep ravines, the deathlike scene of desolation ex¬ 
ceeded all description; outside it was blowing a gale, but 
in these hollows, not even a breath of wind stirred the 
leaves of the tallest trees. So gloomy, cold, and wet was 
every part, that not even the fungi, mosses, or ferns could 
flourish. In the valleys it was scarcely possible to crawl 
along, they were so completely barricaded by great 
mouldering trunks, which had fallen down in every 
direction. When passing over these natural bridges, 
one’s course was often arrested by sinking knee deep 
into the rotten wood; at other times, when attempting 
to lean against a firm tree, one was startled by finding a 
mass of decayed matter ready to fall at the slightest 
touch. We at last found ourselves among the stunted 
trees, and then soon reached the bare ridge, which con¬ 
ducted us to the summit. Here was a view characteristic 
of Tierra del Fuego; irregular chains of hills, mottled 
with patches of snow, deep yellowish-green valleys, and 
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arms of the sea intercepting the land in many directions. 
The strong wind was piercingly cold, and the atmosphere 
rather hazy, so that we did not stay long on the top of 
the mountain. Our descent was not quite so laborious 
as our ascent; for the weight of the body forced a passage, 
and all the slips and falls were in the right direction. 



Wild Man’s Justice 

FROM “ LORNA DOONE ”, BY R. D. BLACKMORE 

4 

The sound of a shot rang through the church, and 
those eyes were filled with death. Lorna fell acr^oss my 
knees when I was going to kiss her, as the bridegroom is 
allowed to do, and encouraged if he needs it; a flood 
of blood came out upon the yellow wood of tlie altar 
steps, and at my feet lay Lorna, trying to tell me some 
last message out of her faithful eyes. I lifted her up, and 
petted her, and coaxed her, but it was no good; the 
only sign of life remaining was a spurt of bright red 
blood. 

Some men know what things befall them in the supreme 
time of their life—far above the time of death—but to me 
comes back as a hazy dream, without any knowledge in 
it, what I did, or felt, or thought, with my wife's arms 
flagging, flagging, around my neck, as I raised her up, 
and softly put them there. She sighed a long sigh on 
my breast, for her last farewell to life, and then she grew 
so cold, and cold, that I asked the time of the year. 

It was Whit-Tuesday, and the lilacs all in blossom; 
and why I thought of the time of the year, with the young 
death in my arms, God, or His angels, may decide, having' 
so strangely given us. Enough that so I did, and looked; 
and our white lilacs were beautiful. Then I laid my wife 
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in my mother’s arms, and begging that no one would 
make a noise, went forth for my revenge. 

Of course, I knew who had done it. There was but 
one man in the world, or at any rate, in our part of it, 
who could have done such a thing—such a thing. I use 
no harsher word about it, while 1 leaped upon our best 
horse, with bridle but no saddle, and set the head of 
Kickums towards the course now pointed out to me. 
Who showed me the course, I cannot tell. I only know 
that I took it. And the men Cell back before me. 

Weapon of no sort had I. Unarmed, and wondering 
at my strange attire (with a bridal vest, wrought by our 
Annie, and red with the blood of the bride), I went 
forth just to find out this; whether in this world there 
be or be not God of Justice. 

With my vicious horse at a furious speed, I came upon 
Black Barrow Down, directed by some shout of men, 
which seemed to me but a whisper. And there, about a 
furlong before me, rode a man on a great black horse, 
and I knew that the man was Carver Doone. 

‘‘ Your life or mine,” I said to myself; “ as the will 
of God may be. But we two live not upon this earth, 
one more hour together.” 

I knew the strength of this great man; and I knew 
that he was armed with a gun—if he had time to load 
again, after shooting my Lorna—or at any rate with 
pistols, and a horseman’s sword as well. Nevertheless, 
I had no more doubt of killing the man before me than 
a cook has of spitting a headless fowl. 

Sometimes seeing no ground beneath me, and some- 
’^imes heeding every leaf, and the crossing of the .grass- 
blades, I followed over the long moor, reckless whether 
seen or not. But only once the other man turned round 
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and looked back again, and then I was beside a rock, 
with a reedy swamp behind me. 

Although he was so far before me, and riding as hard 
as ride he might, I saw that he had something on the 
horse in front of him; something which needed care, 
and stopped him from looking backward. In the whirl¬ 
ing of my wits, I fancied first that this was Lorna; until 
the scene I had been through fell across hot brain and 
heart, like the drop at the close of a tragedy. Rushing 
there through crag and quajl,, at utmost speed of a mad¬ 
dened horse, 1 saw, as of another’s fate, calmly (as on 
canvas laid), the brutal deed, the piteous anguish, and the 
cold despair. 

The man turned up the gully leading from the moor 
to Cloven Rocks, through which John Fry had tracked 
Uncle Ben, as of old related. But as Carver entered it, 
he turned round, and beheld me not a hundred yards 
behind; and I saw that he was bearing his child, little 
Ensie, before him. Ensic also descried me, and stretched 
his hands and cried to me; for the face of his father 
frightened him. 

Carver Doone, with a vile oath, thrust spurs into his 
flagging horse, and laid one hand on a pistol-stock, whence 
I knew that his slung carbine had received no bullet since 
the one that had pierced Lorna. And a cry of triumph 
rose from the black depths of my heart. What cared I 
for pistols? I had no spurs, neither was my horse one 
to need the rowel; I rather held him in than urged him, 
for he was fresh as ever; and I knew that the black steed 
in front, if he breasted the steep ascent, where the track 
divided, must be in our reach at once. • 

His rider knew this; and, having no room in the rocky 
channel to turn and fire, drew rein at the crossways sharply. 
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and plunged into the black ravine leading to the Wizard’s 
Slough. “ Is it so?” I said to myself with a brain and 
head cold as iron; “ though the foul fiend come from the 
slough, to save thee; thou shalt carve it, Carver.” 

I followed my enemy carefully, steadily, even leisurely; 
for I had him, as in a pitfall, whence no escape might 
be. He thought that I feared to approach him, for he 
knew not where he was; and his low disdainful laugh 
came back. “ Laugh he who wins,” thought I. 

A gnarled and half-starved oak, as stubborn as my 
own resolve, and smitten by some storm of old, hung 
from the crag above me. Rising from my horse’s back, 
although I had no stirrups, I caught a limb, and tore it 
(like a mere wheat-awn) from the socket. Men show the 
rent even now, with wonder; none with more wonder 
than myself. 

Carver Doone turned the comer suddenly on the black 
and bottomless bog; with a start of fear he reined back 
his horse, and I thought he would have turned upon 
me. But instead of that, he again rode on; hoping to 
find a way round the side. 

Now there is a way between cliff and slough for those 
who know the ground thoroughly, or have time enough 
to search it; but for him there was no road, and he lost 
some time in seeking it. Upon this he made up his mind; 
and wheeling, fired, and then rode at me. 

His bullet struck me somewhere, but I took no heed 
of that. Fearing only his escape, I laid my horse across 
the way, and with the limb of the oak stmek full on the 
forehead his charging steed. Ere the slash of the sword 
•came nigh me, man and horse rolled over, and well- 
nigh bore my own horse down, with the power of their 
onset. 
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Carver Doon^ was somewhat stunned, and could not 
arise for a moment. Meanwhile I leaped on the ground 
and awaited, smoothing my hair back, and baring my 
arms, as though in the ring for wrestling. Then the little 
boy ran to me, clasped my leg, and looked up at me, and 
the terror in his eyes made me almost fear myself. 

“ Ensie, dear,” I said quite gently, grievihg that he 
should see his wicked father killed, “ run up yonder 
round the corner and try to find a pretty bunch of blue¬ 
bells for the lady.” The child obeyed me, hanging back, 
and looking back, and then laughing, while I prepared 
for business. There and then I might have killed mine 
enemy, with a single blow, while he lay unconscious, but 
it would have been foul play. 

With a sullen and black scowl, the Carver gathered his 
mighty limbs, and arose, and looked round for his weapons; 
but I had put them well away. Then he came to me and 
gazed; being wont to frighten thus young men. 

“ 1 would not harm you, lad,” he said, with a lofty 
style of sneering; “ I have punished you enough, for 
most of your impertinence. For the rest I forgive you; 
because you have been good and gracious to my little 
son. Go, and be contented.” 

For answer, I smote him on the cheek, lightly, and not 
to hurt him; but to make liis blood leap up. I would 
not sully my tongue by speaking to a man like this. 

There was a level space of sward between us and the 
slough. With the courtesy derived from London, and 
the processions I had seen, to this place I led him. And 
that he might breathe himself, and have every fibre cool, 
and every muscle ready, my hold upon his coat I loosed,, 
and left him to begin with me, whenever he thought 
proper. 
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I think that he felt that his time was'come. I think 
he knew from my knitted muscles and the firm arch of 
my breast, and the way in which I stood; but most of 
all from my stern blue eyes; that he had found his 
master. At any rate a paleness came, an ashy paleness 
on his cheeks, and the vast calves of his legs bowed in, 
as if he were out of training. 

Seeing this, villain as he was, I offered him first chance. 
I stretched forth my left hand, as I do to a weaker 
antagonist, and I let him ha|/e the hug of me. But in 
this I was too generous; having forgotten my pistol- 
wound,, and the cracking of one of my short lower ribs. 
Carver Doone caught me round the waist, with such a 
grip as never yet had been laid upon me. 

I heard my rib go; I grasped his arm, and tore the 
muscle out of it (as the string comes out of an orange); 
then I took him by the throat, which is not allowed in 
wrestling, but he had snatched at mine, and now was no 
time of dalliance. In vain he tugged, and strained and 
writhed, dashed his bleeding fist into my face, and flung 
himself on me with gnashing jaws. Beneath the iron of 
my strength—for God that day was with me—I had 
him helpless in two minutes, and his fiery eyes lolled out. 

“ I will not harm thee any more,** I cried, so far as I 
could for panting, the work being very furious: “ Carver 
Doone, thou art beaten: own it, and thank God for it; 
and go thy way, and repent thyself.’* 

It was all too late. Even if he had yielded in his raven¬ 
ing frenzy—for his beard was like a mad dog*s jowl— 
even if he would have owned that for the first time in 
Jiis life, he had found his master; it was all too^ late. 

The black bog had him by the feet; the sucking of 
the ground drew on him, like the thirsty lips of death. 
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In our fury, v?e had heeded neither wet nor dry; nor 
thought of earth beneath us. I myself might scarcely 
leap, with the last spring of o’er-laboured legs, from the 
engulfing grave of slime. He fell back, with his swarthy 
breast (from which my grip had rent all clothing), like 
a hummock of bog-oak, standing out the quagmire; 
and then he tossed his arms to heaven, and they were 
black to the elbow, and the glare of his eyes was ghastly. 
I could only gaze and pant; for my strength was no 
more than an infant's frqfm the fury and the horror. 
Scarcely could 1 turn away, while, joint by joint, he sank 
from sight. 



Part IV 


“ For there is good news yet to hear and fine things 
to be seen, 

Before we go to Paradise by way of Kensal Green/* 




■ Man of Affairs 

FROM “ JOHN, VISCOUNT MORLEY ", BY J. H. 

MORGAN, K.C. 

A man’s face is the truest of biographies, and Life is 
at work^upon it till the end. To look at Lord Morley’s 
features in his old age was to read therein the story of 
a life of singular purity, in which the desires of the flesh 
had played little part—a life chaste, meditative, and almost 
ascetic in its pursuit of Truth. He was small in stature 
and even frail in physique, but nature had given him a 
noble head. The face was long, narrow at the base, 
wide at the brow, with that fullness at the temples which 
is always the mark of intellectual distinction. The nose 
was large and slightly aquiline, the lips thin to severity, 
but capable of a most engaging smile, the eyes deep-set 
and of a bluish-grey like cooling steel as though hidden 
fires lurked within them. The eyebrows could be eloquent. 
In earlier years his face had a' combative, almost dis¬ 
putatious expression, completely masking his innate 
kindness of heart, but as he grew older. Time, the most 
cunning of all sculptors, refined upon the original, the 
harsh traits were effaced, a certain suavity of line ap¬ 
peared, and the result was one of the most finely-chiselled 
■faces of his age and generation. 

To know him was an intellectual discipline. It was not 
merely that he had read widely in all Jiterature, ancient 
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and modem, pagan and divine, but that he had thought 
deeply and had trained his mind as an athlete trains his 
muscles until he seemed to be always in the pink of intel¬ 
lectual condition. Some of his earlier writings, which 
are not as well known to-day as they should be, notably 
the essays on “ Popular Culture ” and on “ The Study 
of literature ”, are a kind of manual of mental exercises, 
as vigorous in their discipline for the mind as anything 
that was ever prescribed for the development of the 
body. Slovenliness of thought was as intolerable to him 
as would be flabbiness of body to an instructor in physical 
training; superficiality of conviction was alijaost as 
immoral as hypocrisy. What do you believe? Why do 
you believe it? Is your belief founded on conviction, 
complaisance, neighbourliness, or mere indolence? Such 
is the disturbing catechism that greets one on every page 
of the famous essay on Compromise, which was indeed 
a trenchant plea for No Compromise in every sphere of 
human thought and social behaviour, so unaccommo¬ 
dating that the exhortation “ Always tell the tmth to 
your wife ” would hardly be a parody, vulgar though 
it sounds. Many a man must have gone away sorrowful 
after reading that inexorable little book, wondering 
whether he was not a hypocrite. To understand its 
intellectual ruthlessness, one must remember that it was 
the work of a rationalist who had been all his life under 
arms against dogmatic theology, of a Liberal who had 
been fighting the battle of Nonconformity, of an educa¬ 
tionist who had been the advocate of secular education, 
of a secularist who had joined issue over the abolition 
of University tests, of a disciple of that great Utilitariai^ 
who had attacked the Intuitionist philosophy because 
it taught men to,take certain things on trust instead of 
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examining them for themselves. In all these things he 
was a disciple of Mill—“ the wisest and most virtuous 
man I have ever known,” he once wrote, “ or am likely 
to know.” Mill was his intellectual godfather, and no 
estimate of Lord Morley can omit to take that affiliation 
into account, but I will not pursue it here. It is enough 
to say that Lord Morley educated himself in a rigorous 
school. No man ever read to greater purpose. For read¬ 
ing “ by deputy ” he had, like Bacon, nothing but con¬ 
tempt. “ Always read with a pen in your hand,” was one 
of his counsels, because ” nobody can be sure that he 
has got.clear ideas on the subject of his reading unless 
he has tried to put down what he conceives the writer to 
have meant in independent words of his own.” Examine 
yourself before you read, and examine yourself after you 
have read—it will not do to deal with ideas that we find 
in books or elsewhere as a certain bird does with its 
eggs—leave them in the sand for the sun to hatch and 
chance to rear; people who follow this plan possess 
nothing better than ideas half-hatched and convictions 
reared by accidents.” Suckle your own ideas, he seems 
to say, don’t put them out to nurse, Many such aphorisms 
are scattered over his writings, and some of them are 
hard sayings, as hard as anything in Milton’s Areopa- 
gitica. But originality of mind and suppleness of intellect 
only come by prayer and fasting. A thinker is not made 
in the twinkling of an eye. Morley’s tremendous intel¬ 
lectual ascendancy was the reward of a long novitiate 
and severe self-discipline. The result was a dialectician 
as superb in mental sword-play as any maitre d*armes with 
■the foils, a maker of phrases who was their master not 
their dupe, an intellect so keen that to encounter it you 
had to prepare yourself like a boxer wljo enters the ring, 
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and even then‘you could not be sure of not getting a 
knock-out in the first round. When Dr. Johnson was 
ill, someone mentioned the name of Burke as a friend 
he might like to see: “ No, no,” cried the sick man, 
“ that fellow calls forth all my powers; were I to see him 
now, it would kill me.” Morley, in his way, though less 
masterful, was not less formidable. 



Sailorman and Surgeon 

FROM “GULLIVER’S TRAVELS”, BY DEAN SWIFT 

My father had a small estate in Nottinghamshire; I 
was the^ third of five sons. He sent me to Emmanuel 
College in Cambridge at fourteen years old, where I 
resided three years, and applied myself close to my 
studies; but the charge of maintaining me (although I 
had a very scanty allowance) being too great for a narrow 
fortune, I was bound apprentice to Mr. James Bates, 
an eminent surgeon in London, with whom I continued 
four years; and my father now and then sending me 
small sums of money, I laid them out in learning navi¬ 
gation and other parts of the mathematics useful to those 
who intend to travel, as I always believed it would be 
some time or other my fortune to do. When I left Mr. 
Bates, I went down to my father, where by the assistance 
of him and my uncle John and some other relations, I 
got forty pounds, and a promise of thirty pounds a year 
to maintain me at Leyden; there 1 studied physic two 
years and seven months, knowing it would be useful in 
long voyages. 

Soon after my return from Leyden, I was recom- 
jcnended by my good master Mr. Bates to be surgeon to 
the Swallow^ Captain Abraham Pannell Commander, 
with whom I continued three years an(J a half, making a 
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voyage or two- into the Levant and some other parts. 
When I came back I resolved to settle in London, to 
which Mr. Bates, my master, encouraged me, and by 
him I was recommended to several patients. I took part 
of a small house in the Old Jewry, and being advised to 
alter my condition, I married Mistress Mary Burton, 
second daughter to Mr. Edmund Burton, hosier in New¬ 
gate Street, with whom I received four hundred pounds 
for a portion. 

But my good master Bates dying in two years after, 
and I having few friends, my business began to fail; 
for my conscience would not suffer me to imitate the 
bad practice of too many among my brethren. Having, 
therefore, consulted with my wife and some of my ac¬ 
quaintance, I determined to go again to sea. I was surgeon 
successively in two ships, and made several voyages for 
six years to the East and West Indies, by which I got 
some addition to my fortune. My hours of leisure I 
spent in reading the best authors, ancient and modern, 
being always provided with a good number of books, and 
when I was ashore in observing the manners and dis¬ 
positions of the people, as well as learning their language, 
wherein 1 had a great facility by the strength of my 
memory. 

The last of these voyages not proving very fortunate, 

I grew weary of the sea, and intended to stay at home 
with my wife and family. I removed from the Old Jewry 
to Fetter Lane, and from thence to Wapping, hoping to 
get business among the sailors, but it would not turn to 
account. After three years' expectation that things would 
mend, I accepted an advantageous offer from Captaia^; 
William Prichard, master of the Antelope^ who was 
making a voyage^ to the South Sea. We set sail from 
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Bristol, May 4, 1699, and our voyage at first was very 
prosperous. 

It would not be proper, for some reasons, to trouble 
the reader with the particulars of our adventures in those 
seas; let it suffice to inform him that in our passage from 
thence to tjie East Indies we were driven by a violent 
storm to the north-west of Van Diemen’s Land. By an 
observation we found ourselves in the latitude of 30° 2' 
south. Twelve of our crew were dead by immoderate 
labour and ill food; the rest were in a very weak con¬ 
dition. 

On the fifth of November, which was the beginning 
of summer in those parts, the weather being very hazy, 
the seamen spied a rock within half a cable’s length of 
the ship, but the wind was so strong that we were driven 
directly upon it, and immediately split. Six of the crew, 
of whom I was one, having let down the boat into the 
sea, made a shift to get clear of the ship and the rock. 
We rowed by my computation about three leagues, till 
we were able to work no longer, being already spent 
with labour while we were in the ship. We therefore 
trusted ourselves to the mercy of the waves, and in about 
half an hour the boat was overset by a sudden flurry 
from the north. 

What became of my companions in the boat, as well 
as those who escaped on the rock or were left in the 
vessel, I cannot tell, but conclude they were all lost. For 
my own part I swam as fortune directed me, and was 
pushed forward by wind and tide. I often let my legs 
drop, and could feel no bottom; but when I was almost 
“^one and able to struggle no longer, I found ^myself 
within my depth; and by this time the storm was much 
abated. The declivity was so small that I walked near 
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a mile before I ‘got to the shore, which I conjectured was 
about eight o’clock in the evening. 

I then advanced forward near half a mile, but could 
not discover any sign of houses or inhabitants—at least 
I was in so weak a condition that I did not observe them. 
I was extremely tired, and with that and the^ heat of the 
weather and about half a pint of brandy that I drank 
as I left the ship, I found myself much inclined to sleep. 
I lay down on the grass, which was very short and soft, 
where I slept sounder than ever I remember to have 
done in my life, and as I reckoned above nine hours, for 
when I awaked it was just daylight. I attempted to rise, 
but was not able to stir. 



The Duel 

FROM “THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE ”, BY 
R. L. STEVENSON 

Mr. Henry laid down his cards. He rose to his feet 
very softly, and seemed all the while like a person in 
deep thought. “You cowardi’* he said gently, as if to 
himself. And then, with neither hurry nor any particular 
violence, he struck the Master in the mouth. The Master 
sprang to his feet like one transfigured; I had never seen 
the man so beautiful. “ A blow!” he cried. “ I would 
not take a blow from God Almighty!” 

“ Lower your voice,” said Mr. Henry. “ Do you wish 
my father to interfere for you again?” 

“ Gentlemen, gentlemen,” I cried, and sought to come 
between them. 

The Master caught me by the shoulder, held me at 
arm’s length, and still addressing his brother: “ Do you 
know what this means?” said he. 

“ It was the most deliberate act of my life,” says Mr. 
Henry. 

“ I must have blood, I must have blood for this,” 
says the Master. 

“ Please God it shall be yours,” said Mr. Henry; and 
he went to the wall and took down a pair of swords that 
Miung there with others, naked. These he presented to 
the Master by the points. “ Mackellar shall see us play 
fair,” said Mr. Henry. “ I think it very,needful.” 
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You need ‘insult me no more,” said the Master, 
taking one of the swords at random. “ I have hated you 
all my life.” 

“ My father is but newly gone to bed,” said Mr. 
Henry. “ We must go somewhere forth of the house.” 

“ There is an excellent place in the long shrubbery,” 
said the Master. 

“ Gentlemen,” said I, “ shame upon you both! Sons 
of the same mother, would you turn against the life she 
gave you?” 

“ Even so, Mackellar,” said Mr. Henry, with the same 
perfect quietude of manner he had shown throughout. 

“ It is what 1 will prevent,” said I. 

And now here is a blot upon my life. At these words 
of mine the Master turned his blade against my bosom; 
I saw the light run along the steel; and 1 threw up my 
arms and fell to my knees before him on the floor. “ No, 
no,” I cried, like a baby. 

” We shall have no more trouble with him,” said the 
Master. It is a good thing to have a coward in the 
house.” 

“ We must have light,” said Mr. Henry, as though 
there had been no interruption. 

“ This trembler can bring a pair of candles,” said the 
Master. 

To my shame be it said, I was still so blinded with 
the flashing of that bare sword that I volunteered to 
bring a lantern. 

“ We do not need a 1-1-lantern,” says the Master, 
mocking me. “ There is no breath of air. Come, get to 
your feet, take a pair of lights, and go before. I am closoi 
behind with this ”—making the blade glitter as he spoke. 

I took up the candlesticks and went before them, steps 



that I would give my hand to recall; but’ a coward is a 
slave at the best; and even as I went, my teeth smote 
each other in my mouth. It was as he had said: there 
was no breath stirring; a windless stricture of frost had 
bound the air; and as we went forth in the shine of the 
candles, the, blackness was like a roof over our heads. 
Never a word Was said; there was never a sound but 
the creaking of our steps along the frozen path. The 
cold of the night fell about me like a bucket of water; 
I shook as I went with more than terror; but my com¬ 
panions, bare-headed like myself, and fresh from the 
warm hall, appeared not even conscious of the change. 

“ Here is the place,'' said the Master. “ Set down the 
candles.” 

I did as he bid me, and presently the flames went up, 
as steady as in a chamber, in the midst of the frosted 
trees, and I beheld these two brothers take their places. 

“ The light is something in my eyes,” said the Master. 

“ I will give you every advantage,” replied Mr. Henry, 
shifting his ground, for I think you are about to die.” 
He spoke rather sadly than otherwise, yet there was a 
ring in his voice. 

“ Henry Duric,” said the Master, “ two words before 
I begin. You are a fencer, you can hold a foil; you little 
know what a change it makes to hold a sword! And by 
that I know you are to fall. But see how strong is the 
situation! If you fall, I shift out of this country to where 
my money is before me. If I fall, where are you? My 
father, your wife—^who is in love with me, as you very 
well know—^your child even, who prefers me to yourself: 
^how will these avenge me! Had you thought 9 ! that, 
dear Henry?” He looked at his brother with a smile; 
then made a fencing-room salute. • 
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Never a word said Mr. Henry, but saluted too, and 
the swords rang together. 

1 am no judge of the play; my head, besides, was gone 
with cold and fear and horror; but it seems that Mr. 
Henry took and kept the upper hand from the engage¬ 
ment, crowding in upon his foe with a contained and 
glowing fury. Nearer and nearer he crept upon the man, 
till of a sudden the Master leaped back with a little sob¬ 
bing oath; and I believe the movement brought the light 
once more against his eyes. To it they went again, on 
the fresh ground; but now methought closer, Mr. Henry 
pressing more outrageously, the Master beyond doubt 
with shaken confidence. For it is beyond doubt he recog¬ 
nized himself for lost, and had some taste of the cold 
agony of fear; or he had never attempted the foul stroke. 

I cannot say I followed it, my untrained eye was never 
quick enough to seize details, but it appears he caught 
his brother’s blade with his left hand, a practice not 
permitted. Certainly, Mr. Henry only saved himself by 
leaping on one side; as certainly the Master, lunging in 
the air, stumbled on his knee, and before he could move 
the sword was through his body. 

I cried out with a stifled scream, and ran in; but the 
body was already fallen to the ground, where it writhed 
a moment like a trodden worm, and then lay motionless. 

“ Look at his left hand,” said Mr. Henry. 

“ It is all bloody,” said I. 

“ On the inside?” said he. 

“ It is cut on the inside,” said I. 

“ I thought so,” said he, and turned his back. 

I opened the man’s clothes; the heart was quite stillf 
it gave not a flutter. 

“ God forgive us, Mr. Henry!” said I. “He is dead.’' 



Typhoon 

FROM “ TYPHOON BY JOSEPH CONRAD 

Jukes was as ready a man as any half-dozen young 
mates tVat may be caught by casting a net upon the 
waters; and though he had been somewhat taken aback 
by the startling viciousness of the first squall, he had 
pulled himself together on the instant, had called out 
the hands and had rushed them along to secure such 
openings about the deck as had not been already battened 
down earlier in the evening. Shouting in his fresh, sten¬ 
torian voice, Jump, boys, and bear a hand!” he led in 
the work, telling himself all the while that he had “ just 
expected this 

But at the same time he was growing aware that this 
was rather more than he had expected. From the first 
stir of the air felt on his cheek the gale seemed to take 
upon itself the accumulated impetus of an avalanche. 
Heavy sprays enveloped the Nan-Shan from stem to 
stern, and instantly in the midst of her regular rolling 
she began to jerk and plunge as though she had gone mad 
with fright. 

Jukes thought, “ This is no joke.” While he was 
exchanging explanatory yells with his captain, a sudden 
lowering of the darkness came upon the night, falling 
before their vision like something palpable. It was as 
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if the masked lights of the world had been turned down. 
Jukes was uncritically glad to have his captain at hand. 
It relieved him as though that man had, by simply coming 
on deck, taken most of the gale’s weight upon his shoul¬ 
ders. Such is the prestige, the privilege, and the burden 
of command. 

Captain MacWhirr could expect no relief of that sort 
from any one on earth. Such is the loneliness of com¬ 
mand. He was trying to see, with that watchful manner 
of a vSeaman who stares into the wind’s eye as if into the 
eye of an adversary, to penetrate the hidden intention 
and guess the aim and force of the thrust. Thg strong 
wind swept at him out of a vast obscurity; he felt under 
his feet the uneasiness of his ship, and he could not even 
discern the shadow of her shape. He wished it were not 
so; and very still he waited, feeling stricken by a blind 
man’s helplessness. 

To be silent was natural to him, dark or shine. Jukes, 
at his elbow, made himself heard yelling cheerily in the 
gusts, We must have got the worst of it at once, sir.” 
A faint burst of lightning quivered all round, as if flashed 
into a cavern—into a black and secret chamber of the 
sea, with a floor of foaming crests. 

It unveiled for a sinister, fluttering moment a ragged 
mass of clouds hanging low, the lurch of the long out¬ 
lines of the ship, the black figures of the men caught 
on the bridge heads forward, as if petrified in the act of 
butting. The darkness palpitated down upon all this, 
and then the real thing came at last. 

It was something formidable and swift, like the sudden 
smashing of a vial of wrath. It seemed to explode all. 
round the ship with an overpowering concussion and a 
rush of great waters, as if an immense dam had been blown 
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up to windward. In an instant the men 16st touch of each 
other. This is the disintegrating power of a great wind; 
it isolates one from one’s kind. An earthquake, a land¬ 
slip, an avalanche, overtake a man incidentally, as it were 
—without passion. A furious gale attacks him like a per¬ 
sonal enemj, tries to grasp his limbs, fastens upon his 
mind, seeks to rout his very spirit out of him. 

Jukes was driven away from his commander. He fancied 
himself whirled a great distance through the air. Every¬ 
thing disappeared—even, for a moment, his power of 
thinking; but his hand had found one of the rail-stan¬ 
chions., His distress was by no means alleviated by an 
inclination to disbelieve the reality of this experience. 
Though young, he had seen some bad weather, and had 
never doubted his ability to imagine the worst; but this 
was so much beyond his powers of fancy that it appeared 
incompatible with the existence of any ship whatever. 
He would have been incredulous about himself in the 
same way, perhaps, had he not been so harassed by the 
necessity of exerting a wrestling effort against a force 
trying to tear him away from his hold. Moreover, the 
conviction of not being utterly destroyed returned to 
him through the sensations of being half-drowned, 
bestially shaken, and partly choked. 

It seemed to him he remained there precariously alone 
with the stanchion for a long, long time. The rain poured 
on him, flowed, drove in sheets. He breathed in gasps; 
and sometimes the water he swallowed was fresh and 
sometimes it was salt. For the most part he kept his eyes 
shut tight, as if suspecting that his sight might be de¬ 
stroyed in the immense flurry of the elements. .When 
he ventured to blink hastily, he derived some moral 
support from the green gleam of tl^ starboard light 
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shining feebly lipon the flight of rain and sprays. He 
was actually looking at it when its rays fell upon the 
uprearing sea which put it out. He saw the head of the 
wave topple over, adding the mite of its crash to the 
tremendous uproar raging around him, and almost at 
the same instant the stanchion was wrenched^ away from 
his embracing arms. After a crashing thump on his 
back he found himself suddenly afloat and borne up¬ 
wards. His first irresistible notion was that the whole 
China Sea had climbed on the bridge. Then, more 
sanely, he concluded himself gone overboard. All the 
time he was being tossed, flung, and rolled i|i great 
volumes of water, he kept on repeating mentally, with 
the utmost precipitation, the words: “ My God! My 
God! My God! My God!’^ 

All at once, in a revolt of misery and despair, he formed 
the crazy resolution to get out of that. And he began 
to thresh about with his arms and legs. But as soon as 
he commenced his wretched struggles he discovered 
that he had become somehow mixed up with a face, an 
oilskin coat, somebody's boots. He clawed ferociously 
all these things in turn, lost them, found them again, 
lost them once more, and finally was himself caught in 
the firm clasp of a pair of stout arms. He returned the 
embrace closely round a thick solid body. He had found 
his captain. 

They tumbled over and over, tightening their hug. 
Suddenly the water let them dovm with a brutal bang; 
and, stranded against the side of the wheel-house, out 
of breath and bruised, they were left to stagger up in the 
wind and hold on where they could. 

Jukes came out of it rather horrified, as though he had 
escaped some unparalleled outrage directed at his feelings. 
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It weakened his faith in himself. He started shout¬ 
ing aimlessly to the man he could feel near him in that 
fiendish blackness, “Is it you, sir? Is it you, sir?” till 
his temples seemed ready to burst. And he heard in 
answer a voice, as if crying far away, as if screaming to 
him fretfully from a very great distance, the one word, 
“ Yesi” Other seas swept again over the bridge. He 
received them defencelessly right over his bare head, 
with both his hands engaged in holding. 

The motion of the ship was extravagant. Her lurches 
had an appalling helplessness; she pitched as if taking 
a header into a void, and seemed to find a wall to hit 
every time. When she rolled she fell on her side head¬ 
long, and she would be righted hack by such a demolish¬ 
ing blow that Jukes felt her reeling as a clubbed man reels 
before he collapses. The gale howled and scuffled about 
gigantically in the darkness, as though the entire world 
were one black gully. At certain moments the air streamed 
against the ship as if sucked through a tunnel with a 
concentrated solid force of impact that seemed to lift 
her clean out of the water and keep her up for an instant 
with only a quiver running through her from end to end. 
And then she would begin her tumbling again as if dropped 
back into a boiling cauldron. Jukes tried hard to compose 
his mind and judge things coolly. 

The sea, flattened down in the heavier gusts, would 
uprise and overwhelm both ends of the Nan-Shan in 
snowy rushes of foam, expanding wide, beyond both 
rails, into the night. And on this dazzling sheet, spread 
under the blackness of the clouds and emitting a bluish 
glow, Captain Mac Whirr could catch a desolate glimpse 
of a few tiny specks black as ebony, the tops of the hatches, 
the battened companions, the heada of the covered 
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winches, the foot of a mast. This was all he could see of 
his ship. Her middle structure, covered by the bridge 
that bore him, his mate, the closed wheelhouse where a 
man was steering shut up with the fear of being swept 
overboard together with the whole thing in one great 
crash—her middle structure was like a half-tide rock 
awash upon a coast. It was like an outlying rock with 
the water boiling up, streaming over, pouring off, beating 
round—like a rock in the surf to which shipwrecked 
people cling before they let go—only it rose, it sank, it 
rolled continuously, without respite and rest, like a rock 
that should have miraculously struck adrift from,a coast 
and gone wallowing upon the sea. 

The Nan-Shan was being looted by the storm with a 
senseless, destructive fury; trysails torn out of the extra 
gaskets, double-lashed awnings blown away, bridge 
swept clean, weather-cloths burst, rails twisted, light- 
screens smashed—and two of the boats had gone already. 
They had gone unheard and unseen, melting, as it were, 
in the shock and smother of the wave. It was only later, 
when upon the white flash of another high sea hurling 
itself amidships. Jukes had a vision of two pairs of davits 
leaping black and empty out of the solid blackness, with 
one overhauled fall flying and an iron-bound block 
capering in the air, that he became aware of what had 
happened within about three yards of his back. 

He poked his head forward, groping for the ear of his 
commander. His lips touched it—big, fleshy, very wet. 
He cried in an agitated tone, “ Our boats are gone now, 
sir.” 

And again he heard that voice, forced and ringing 
feebly, but with a penetrating effect of quietness in the 
enormous discord* of noises, as if sent out from some 
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remote spot of peace beyond the black wastes of the gale; 
again he heard a man’s voice—the frail and indomitable 
sound that can be made to carry an infinity of thought, 
resolution and purpose, that shall be pronouncing con¬ 
fident words on the last day, when heavens fall, and 
justice is done—again he heard it, and it was crying to 
him, as if from very, very far—“ All right.” 

He thought he had not managed to make himself 
understood. “ Our boats—I say boats—the boats, sir! 
Two gone!” 

The same voice, within a foot of him and yet so 
remote^ yelled sensibly, “ Can’t be helped.” 

Captain MaeWhirr had never turned his face, but 
Jukes caught some more words on the wind. 

“ What can—expect—when hammering through— 
such— Bound to leave—something behind—stands to 
reason.” 

Watchfully Jukes listened for more. No more came. 
This was all Captain MaeWhirr had to say; and Jukes 
could picture to himself rather than see the broad squat 
back before him. An impenetrable obscurity pressed down 
upon the ghostly glimmers of the sea. A dull conviction 
seized upon Jukes that there was nothing to be done. 

If the steering-gear did not give way, if the immense 
volumes of water did not burst the deck in or smash one 
of the hatches, if the engines did not give up, if way 
could be kept on the ship against this terrific wind, and 
she did not bury herself in one of these awful seas, of 
whose white crests alone, topping high above her bows, 
he could now and then get a sickening glimpse—then 
there was a chance of her coming out of it. Something 
within him seemed to turn over, bringing uppermost 
the feeling that the Nan-Shan was lost# 
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“ She’s done' for,” he said to himself, with a sur¬ 
prising mental agitation, as though he had discovered an 
unexpected meaning in this thought. One of these 
things was bound to happen. Nothing could be pre¬ 
vented now, and nothing could be remedied. The men 
on board did not count, and the ship coujd not last. 
This weather was too impossible. 

Jukes felt an arm thrown heavily over his shoulders; 
and to this overture he responded with great intelligence 
by catching hold of his captain round the waist. 

They stood clasped thus in the blind night, bracing 
each other against the wind, cheek to cheek and lip to 
ear, in the manner of two hulks lashed stem to stern 
together. 

And Jukes heard the voice of his commander hardly 
any louder than before, but nearer, as though, starting 
to march athwart the prodigious rush of the hurricane, 
it had approached him, bearing that strange effect of 
quietness like the serene glow of a halo. 

“ D’ye know where the hands got to?” it asked, vigorous 
and evanescent at the same time, overcoming the strength 
of the wind, and swept away from Jukes instantly. 

Jukes didn’t know. They were all on the bridge when 
the real force of the hurricane struck the ship. He had 
no idea where they had crawled to. Under the circum¬ 
stances they were nowhere, for all the use that could be 
made of them. Somehow the Captain’s wish to know 
distressed Jukes. 

“ Want the hands, sir?” he cried apprehensively. 

Ought to know,” asserted Captain Mac Whirr. “ Hold 
hard.” 

They held hard. An outburst of unchained fury, a 
vicious rush of the wind absolutely steadied the ship; 
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she rocked only, quick and light like a child’s cradle, for 
a terrific moment of suspense, while the whole atmo¬ 
sphere, as it seemed, streamed furiously past her, roaring 
away from the tenebrous earth. 

It suffocated them, and with eyes shut they tightened 
their grasp.^ What from the magnitude of the shock might 
have been a column of water running upright in the 
dark, butted against the ship, broke short, and fell on her 
bridge, crushingly, from on high, with a dead burying 
weight. 

A flying fragment of that collapse, a mere splash, 
enveloped them in one swirl from their feet over their 
heads, filling violently their ears, mouths and nostrils 
with salt water. It knocked out their legs, wrenched in 
haste at their arms, seethed away swiftly under their 
chins; and opening their eyes, they saw the piled-up 
masses of foam dashing to and fro amongst what looked 
like the fragments of a ship. She had given way as if 
given straight in. Their panting hearts yielded too 
before the tremendous blow; and all at once she sprang 
up again to her desperate plunging, as if trying to scramble 
out from under the ruins. 

The seas in the dark seemed to rush from all sides to 
keep her back where she might perish. There was hate 
in the way she was handled, and a ferocity in the blows 
that fell. She was like a living creature thrown to the 
rage of a mob; hustled terribly, struck at, borne up, flung 
down, leaped upon. Captain MacWhirr and Jukes kept 
hold of each other, deafened by the noise, gagged by 
the wind; and the great physical tumult beating about 
their bodies, brought, like an unbridled display of passion, 
a profound trouble to their souls. One of these wild and 
appalling shrieks that are heard at times passing mys- 
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teriously overhead in the steady roar of a hurricane, 
swooped, as if borne on wings, upon the ship, and Jukes 
tried to outscream it. 

“ Will she live through this?” 

The cry was wrenched out of his breast. It was as 
unintentional as the birth of a thought in the head, and 
he heard nothing of it himself. It all became extinct at 
once—thought, intention, effort—and of his cry the 
inaudible vibration added to tlie tempest waves of the air. 

He expected nothing from it. Nothing at all. For 
indeed what answer could be made? But after a while 
he heard with amazement the frail and resisting voice in 
his ear, the dwarf sound, unconquered in the giant tumult. 

“ She may!” 



Irhe Warrior’s Soul 

FROM “ TALES OF HEARSAY ”, BY JOSEPH CONRAD 

The prisoner sat between us like an awful gashed 
mummy as to the face, a martial scarecrow, a grotesque 
horror of rags and dirt, with awful living eyes, full of 
vitality, full of unquenchable fire, in a body of horrible 
affliction, a skeleton at the feast of glory. And suddenly 
these shining unextinguishable eyes of his became fixed 
upon Tomassov. He, poor fellow, fascinated, returned 
the ghastly stare of a suffering soul in that mere husk 
of a man. The prisoner croaked at him in French. 

‘‘ I recognize, you know. You are her Russian 
youngster. You were very grateful. I call on you to 
pay the debt. Pay it, I say, with one liberating shot. 
You are a man of honour. I have not even a broken 
sabre. All my being recoils from my own degradation. 
You know me.” 

Tomassov said nothing. 

“ Havenyou got the soul of a warrior?” the French¬ 
man asked in an angry whisper, but with something of 
a mocking intention in it. 

“ I don’t know,” said poor Tomassov. 

What a look of contempt that scarecrow ga^se him 
out of his unquenchable eyes! He seemed to live only 
by the force of infuriated and impotent despair. Sud- 
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denly he gave s[ gasp and fell forward writhing in the 
agony of cramp in all his limbs; a not unusual effect of 
the heat of a camp fire. It resembled the application of 
some horrible torture. But he tried to fight against the 
pain at first. He only moaned low while we bent over 
him so as to prevent him rolling into the fire, ai^d muttered 
feverishly at intervals: ‘‘ Tuez-moi, tuez-moi . . till 
vanquished by the pain he screamed in agony, time after 
time, each cry bursting out through his compressed lips. 

The adjutant woke up on the other side of the fire 
and started swearing awfully at the beastly row that 
Frenchman was making. , 

“ What’s this? More of your infernal humanity, 
Tomassov,” he yelled at us. “ Why don’t you have him 
thrown out of this to the devil on the snow?” 

As we paid no attention to his shouts, he got up, 
cursing shockingly, and went away to another fire. 
Presently the French officer became easier. We propped 
him up against the log and sat silent on each side of him 
till the bugles started their call at the first break of day. 
The big flame, kept up all through the night, paled on 
the livid sheet of snow, while the frozen air all round 
rang with the brazen notes of cavalry trumpets. The 
Frenchman’s eyes, fixed in a glassy stare, which for a 
moment made us hope that he had died quietly sitting 
there between us two, stirred slowly to right and left, 
looking at each of our faces in turn. Tomassov and 
I exchanged glances of dismay. Then de Castel’s voice, 
unexpected in its renewed strength and ghastly self- 
possession, made us shudder inwardly. 

** Bonjour, Messieurs.” 

His chin dropped on his breast. Tomassov addressed 
me in Russian. « 
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“ It is he, the man himself ...” * I nodded, and 
Tomassov went on in a tone of anguish: “ Yes, hel 
Brilliant, accomplished, envied by men, loved by that 
woman—this horror—this miserable thing that cannot 
die. Look at his eyes. It’s terrible.” 

I did Qot look, but I understood what Tomassov 
meant. We could do nothing for him. This avenging 
winter of fate held both the fugitives and the pursuers 
in its iron grip. Compassion was but a vain word before 
that unrelenting destiny. I tried to say something about 
a convoy being no doubt collected in the village—but I 
faltered at the mute glance Tomassov gave me. We 
knew what those convoys were like; appalling mobs of 
hopeless wretches driven on by the butts of Cossacks’ 
lances, back to the frozen inferno, with their faces set 
away from their homes. 

Our two squadrons had been formed along the edge 
of the forest. The minutes of anguish were passing. 
The Frenchman suddenly struggled up to his feet. We 
helped him almost without knowing what we were doing. 

“ Come,” he said, in measured tones. “ This is the 
moment.” He paused for a long time, then with the same 
distinctness went on: “ On my word of honour, all faith 
is dead in me.” 

His voice lost suddenly its self-possession. After 
waiting a little while he added in a murmur—“ Ajid even 
my courage. . . . Upon my honour.” 

Another long pause ensued before with a great effort 
he whispered hoarsely: “ Isn’t this enough to move a 
heart of stone? Am I to go on my knees to you?” 

Again a deep silence fell upon the three of us.. Then 
the French officer flung his last word of anger at Tomassov. 

“ Milksopl” 
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Not a feature* of the poor fellow moved. I made up 
my mind to go and fetch a couple of our troopers to 
lead that miserable prisoner away to the village. There 
was nothing else for it. I had not moved six paces towards 
the group of horses and orderlies in front of our squadron 
when . . . but you have guessed it. Of course. And I 
too, I guessed it, for I give you my word that the report 
of Tomassov’s pistol was the most insignificant thing 
imaginable. The snow certainly does absorb sound. It 
was a mere feeble pop. Of the orderlies holding our 
horses I don’t think one turned his head round. 

Yes. Tomassov had done it. Destiny had Ifd that 
de Castel to the men who could understand him per¬ 
fectly. But it was poor Tomassov’s lot to be the pre¬ 
destined victim. You know what the world’s justice and 
mankind’s judgment are like. They fell heavily on him 
with a sort of inverted hypocrisy. Why! That brute of 
an adjutant, himself, was the first to set going horrified 
allusions to the shooting of a prisoner in cold blood! 
Tomassov was not dismissed from the service, of course. 
But after the siege of Danzig he asked for permission to 
resign from the army, and went away to bury himself 
in the depths of his province where a vague story of 
some dark deed clung to him for years. 

Yes. He had done it. And what was it? One warrior’s 
soul paying its debt a hundred-fold to another warrior’s 
soul by releasing it from a fate worse than death—^the 
loss of all faith and courage. You may look on it in that 
way. I don’t know. And perhaps poor Tomassov did not 
know himself. But I was the first to approach that appal¬ 
ling dark group on the snow; the Frenchman extended 
rigidly on his back, Tomassov kneeling on one knee 
rather nearer to th^ feet than to the Frenchman’s head 
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He had taken his cap off, and his hair shone like gold in 
the light drift of flakes that had begun to fall. He was 
stooping over the dead in a tenderly contemplative 
attitude. And his young, ingenuous face with lowered 
eyelids, expressed no grief, no sternness, no horror— 
but was set in the repose of a profound, as if endless and 
endlessly silent meditation. 



England, Sun, and Cricket 

FROM “CRICKET”, BY NEVILLE CARDUS 

Every summer I travel north, south, east, and west 
to watch cricket. I have seen the game played f^r down 
in Kent, at Dover, near the cliffs trodden by King Lear. 
There, one late August afternoon, I said good-bye to a 
cricket season on a field which lay silent in the evening 
sunshine; the match, the last of the year, was over and 
the players gone. I stayed for a while in the falling light 
and saw birds run over the grass as the mists began 
to spread. That day we had watched Woolley in all his 
glory, batting his way through a hundred felicitous runs. 
While he batted, the crowd sat with white tents and 
banners all around—a blessed scene, wisps of clouds in 
the sky, green grass for our feet to tread upon, “ laughter 
of friends under an English heaven It was all over 
and gone now, as I stood on the little field alone in the 
glow of the declining day. “ The passing of summer,” 
I thought. “ There can be no summer in this land with¬ 
out cricket.” 

Whenever I am in love with cricket’s beauty and 
sentiment I always think of the game as I saw it go to 
an end that day in Kent, as though to the strain of sum¬ 
mer’s cadence. Cricket, as I know and love it, is part 
of that holiday tirne which is the Englishman’s heritage 
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—a playtime in a homely countryside. *It is a game that 
seems to me to take on the very colours of the passing 
months. In the spring, cricketers are fresh and eager; 
ambition within them breaks into bud; new bats and 
flannels are as chaste as the April winds. The showers 
of May drive the players from the field, but soon they 
are back again, and every blade of grass around them is 
a jewel in the light. I like this intermittent way of 
cricket’s beginning in spring weather. A season does 
not burst on us, as football does, full grown and arrogant; 
it comes to us every year with a modesty that matches 
the slender tracery of leaf and twig, which belongs to 
the setting of every true cricket field in the season’s first 
days. 

When June arrives, cricket grows to splendour like 
a rich part of the garden of an English summer time. 
In June the game is at the crown of the year; from Little 
Puddleton to London the fields of village and town are 
white with players in hot action. Batsmen move along 
their processional way to centuries at Lord’s, while in 
a hundred hidden hamlets far and wide some crude but 
not inglorious Hobbs flings his bat at the ball, and either 
misses it or feels his body tingle as willow thwacks leather. 
Bowlers set their teeth and thunder over the earth, seeing 
nothing in the world but a middle stump. And when 
a wicket falls, fieldsmen in the deep give themselves to 
the grassy Varth, stretch limbs, and look up into the 
blue sky. Now is the time of cricketer’s plenty—June 
and July. Let him cherish every moment as it passes; 
never will he be so young again. 

With the advent of August, cricket loses the freshness 
and radiance of its heyday. Colour and energy begin 
to leave the game, even as colour and energy begin to 
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leave summer itself. Cricketers grow weary; ambition 
wanes as the sun wanes. The season goes to its end with 
a modest and lovely fall. It does not finish rhetorically, 
as football does, vaunting a cup-tie final before a million 
eyes. One after another the cricketers say good-bye in 
the darkening evenings of late summer; they fold their 
tents and depart, and nobody sees them. The noisy 
crowds have left the game for the new darling with the 
big ball. Down at Eastbourne (it may chance to be) the 
season comes to an end on a quiet day, on which the 
crack of the bat sends out a sweet melancholy. As the 
cricketer leaves the field, not to set foot again ton his 
game’s carpet for months and months to come, he has 
his moments of private sentiment. He glances back to 
take a last look at the field as the hours decrease and 
autumn grows in everything. He is glad that cricket 
belongs to summer, comes in with the spring, and gets 
ready to go when the trees are brown. Other games can 
be played in different parts of the world. Cricket is a 
game which must always be less than its true self if it 
is taken out of England and out of the weather of our 
English summer. 



“W. G.” 

FROM “PEBBLES ON THE SHORE”, BY “ALPHA 
OF THE PLOUGH” 

The, worst of spending week-ends in the country in 
these anxious days is the difficulty of getting news. About 
six o’clock on Saturday evening I am seized with a furious 
hunger. What has happened on the East front? What 
on the West? What in Serbia? Has Greece made up 
its heroic mind? Is Rumania still trembling on the brink? 
What does the French communique say? These and a 
hundred other questions descend on me with frightful 
insistence. Clearly I can’t go to bed without having 
them answered. But there is not an evening paper to be 
got nearer than the little railway in the valley two miles 
away, and there is no way of getting it except by Shanks’ 
mare. And so, unable to resist the glamour of The Star^ 
I start out across the fields for the station. 

As I stood on the platform last Saturday evening 
devouring Ae latest war news under the dim oil lamp, 
a voice behind me said, in broad rural accent, “ Bill, 
I say, W. G. is dead.” At the word I turned hastily to 
another column and found the news that hid stirred 
him. And even in the midst of world-shaking events it 
stirred me too. For a brief moment I forgot tlie war 
and was back in that cheerful world^ where we used to 
161 
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be happy, where we greeted the rising sun with light 
hearts and saw its setting without fear. In that cheerful 
world I can hardly recall a time when a big man with a 
black beard was not my King. 

I first saw him in the ’seventies. I was a small boy then, 
and I did him the honour of playing truant—“ playing 
wag ” we called it. I felt that the occasion demanded it. 
To have the god of my idolatry in my own little town 
and not to pay him my devotions—why, the idea was 
almost like blasphemy. A half-dozen, or even a dozen, 
from my easily infuriated master would be a small price 
to pay. I should take the stripes as a homage to tl\e hero. 
He would never know, but I should be proud to suffer 
in his honour. Unfortunately there was a canvas round 
the field where the hero played, and as the mark of the 
Mint was absent from my pockets I was on the wrong 
side of the canvas. But I knew a spot where by lying 
flat on your stomach and keeping your head very low, 
you could see under the canvas and get a view of the 
wicket. It was not a comfortable position, but I saw the 
King. I think I was a little disappointed that there was 
nothing supernatural about his appearance, and that 
there were no portents in the heavens to announce his 
coming. It didn’t seem quite right somehow. In a 
general way I knew he was only a man, but I was quite 
prepared to see something tremendous happen, the sun to 
dance or the earth to heave, when he appeared; I never felt 
the indifference of Nature to the affairs of men so acutely. 

I saw him many times afterwards, and I suppose I 
owe more undiluted happiness to him than to any man 
that ever lived. For he was the genial tyrant in a world 
that was all sunshine. There are other games, no doubt, 
which will give ypu as much exercise and pleasure in 
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playing them as cricket, but there is nD game that fills 
the mind with such memories and seems enveloped in 
such a gracious and kindly atmosphere. If you have 
once loved it and played it, you will find talk in it enough 
“ for the wearing out of six fashions,” as Falstaff says. 
I like a nfan who has cricket in his soul. I find I am 
prejudiced in his favour, and am disposed to disbelieve 
any" ill about him. I think my affection for Jorkins began 
with the discovery that he, like myself, saw that astound¬ 
ing catch with which Ulyett dismissed Bonnor in the 
Australian match at Lord’s in 1883—or was it 1884? 
And vihen to this mutual and immortal memory we 
added the discovery that we were both at the Oval at 
the memorable match when Crossland rattled Surrey 
out like ninepins and the crowd mobbed him, and Key 
and Roller miraculously pulled the game out of the fire, 
our friendship was sealed. 

The fine thing about a wrangle on cricket is that there 
is no bitterness in it. When you talk about politicians 
you are always on the brink of bad temper. When you 
disagree about the relative merits of W. B. Yeats or 
Francis Thompson you are afflicted with scorn for the 
other’s lack of perception. But you may quarrel about 
cricketers and love each other all the time. For example, 
I am prepared to stand up in a truly Christian spirit to 
the bowling, of anybody in defence of my belief that— 
next to hinii\)f the black beard—Lohmann was the most 
naturally gifted all-round cricketer there has ever been. 
What grace of action he had, what an instinct for the 
weak spot of his opponent, what a sense for fitting the 
action to the moment, above all, what a gallant spirit he 
played the game in! And that, after all, is the real test 
of the great cricketer. It is the man who brings the spirit 
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of adventure int6 the game that I want. Of the Quaifes 
and the Scottons and the Barlows I have nothing but 
dreary memories. They do not mean cricket to me. 
And even Shrewsbury and Hayward left me cold. They 
were too faultily faultless, too icily regular for my taste. 
They played cricket not as though it was a game, but as 
though it was a proposition in Euclid. And I don’t like 
Euclid. 

It was the hearty joyousness that “ W. G.” shed 
around him that made him so dear to us youngsters of 
all ages. I will admit, if you like, that Ranjitsinhji at his 
best was more of a magician with the bat, that Johnny 
Briggs made you laugh more with his wonderful antics, 
that A. P. Lucas had more finish, Palairet more grace, 
and so on. But it was the abundance of the old man 
with the black beard that was so wonderful. You never 
came to the end of him. He was like a generous roast of 
beef—you could cut and come again, and go on coming. 
Other men flitted across our sky like meteors, but he 
shone on like the sun in the heavens, and like the sun 
in the heavens he scattered largesse over the land. He 
did not seem so much a man as an institution, a symbol 
of summer and all its joys, a sort of Father Christmas 
clothed in flannels and sunshine. It did you good merely 
to look at him. It made you feel happy to see such a huge 
capacity for enjoyment, such mighty subtlety, such pon¬ 
derous gaiety. It was as though Jove, or Vulcan, or 
some other god of antiquity had come down to play 
games with the mortals. You would not have been much 
surprised if, when the shadows lengthened across the 
greensward and the umpire signalled that the day’s play 
was done, he had wrapped himself in a cloud of glory 
and floated away to Olympus. 
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And now he is gone indeed, and it seems as though 
a part, and that a very happy part, of my life has gone 
with him. When sanity returns to the earth, there will 
arise other deities of the cricket field, but not for me. 
Never again shall I recapture the careless rapture that 
came witlrthe vision of the yellow cap flaming above 
the black beard, of the Herculean frame and the mighty 
bai«d arms, and all the godlike apparition of the master. 
As I turned out of the little station and passed through 
the fields and climbed the hill, I felt that the darkness 
that has come upon the earth in these days had taken 
a deeper shade of gloom, for even the lights of the happy 
past were being quenched. 



Slings and Arrows 

FROM “THE LIFE OF SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D.,“ 
BY JAMES BOSWELL 

The Dictionary, we may believe, afforded Johnson 
full occupation this year (1754). As it approached to its 
conclusion, he probably worked with redoubled vigour, 
as seamen increase their exertion and alacrity when they 
have a near prospect of their haven. 

Lord Chesterfield, to whom Johnson had paid the 
high compliment of addressing to his lordship the plan 
of his Dictionary, had behaved to him in such a manner 
as to excite his contempt and indignation. The world 
has been for many years amused with a story confidently 
told, and as confidently repeated with additional cir¬ 
cumstances, that a sudden disgust was taken by Johnson 
upon occasion of his having been one day kept long in 
waiting in his lordship's ante-chamber, for which the 
reason assigned was, that he had company with him; and 
that at last, when the door opened, out W3?ked Colley 
Cibber; and that Johnson was so violently provoked 
when he found for whom he had been so long excluded, 
that he went away in a passion, and never would return. 
I remember having mentioned this story to George Lord 
Lyttleton, who told me he was very intimate with Lord 
Chesterfield: and ^holding it as a well-known truth, 
166 
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defenfled Lord Chesterfield by saying that “ Cibber, 
who had been introduced familiarly by the back-stairs, 
had probably not been there above ten minutes/^ It 
may seem strange even to entertain a doubt concerning 
a story so long and so widely current, and thus implicitly 
adopted, i^not sanctioned by the authority which I have 
mentioned; but Johnson himself assured me, that there 
wafS^ot the least foundation for it. He told me, that there 
never was any particular incident which produced a 
quarrel between Lord Chesterfield and him; but that 
his lordship’s continued neglect was the reason why he 
resolve^ to have no connection with him. 

When the Dictionary was upon the eve of publication. 
Lord Chesterfield, who, it is said, had flattered himself 
with expectations that Johnson would dedicate the work 
to him, attempted, in a courtly manner, to soothe 
and insinuate himself with the sage, conscious, as it 
’ should seem, of the cold indifference with which he had 
treated its learned author; and further attempted to 
conciliate him, by writing two papers in The World, 
in recommendation of the work; and it must be confessed 
that they contain some studied compliments, so finely 
turned, that if there had been no previous offence, it is 
probable that Johnson would have been highly delighted. 
Praise, in general, was pleasing to him; but by praise 
from a mai]^ of rank and elegant accomplishments, he 
was peculiarly gratified. His lordship says: 

I think the public in general, and the republic of 
letters in particular, are greatly obliged to Mr. Johnson, 
for having undertaken and executed so great and de¬ 
sirable a work. Perfection is not to be expected from 
man; but if we are to judge by the various works of 
Johnson already published, we ha%p good reason to 
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believe, that he will bring this as near to perfection as 
any man could do. The plan of it, which he published 
some years ago, seems to me to be a proof of it. Nothing 
can be more rationally imagined, or more accurately 
and elegantly expressed. I therefore recommend the 
previous perusal of it to all those who intenct to buy the 
Dictionary, and who, I suppose, are all those who can 
afford it. . . . ** 

“ It must be owned, that our language is, at present, 
in a state of anarchy, and hitherto, perhaps, it may not 
have been the worse for it. During our free and open 
trade, many words and expressions have been irrported, 
adopted, and naturalised from other languages, which 
have greatly enriched our own. Let it still preserve what 
real strength and beauty it may have borrowed from 
others; but let it not, like the Tarpeian maid, be over¬ 
whelmed and crushed by unnecessary ornaments. The 
time for discrimination seems to be now come. Tolera¬ 
tion, adoption, and naturalisation have run their length. 
Good order and authority are now necessary. But where 
shall we find them, and at the same time, the obedience 
due to them? We must have recourse to the old Roman 
expedient in times of confusion, and choose a dictator. 
Upon this principle, I give my vote for Mr. Johnson, to 
fill that great and arduous post, and I hereby declare, 
that I make a total surrender of all my rights and privi¬ 
leges in the English language, as a freedom British 
subject, to the said Mr. Johnson, during the term of his 
dictatorship. Nay, more—I will not only obey him like 
an old Roman, as my dictator, but, like a modern Roman, 
I will implicitly believe in him as my Pope, and hold 
him to be infallible while in the chair, but no longer. 
More than this, h^ cannot well require; for, I presume, 
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that obedience can never be expected; when there is 
neither terror to enforce, nor interest to invite it. . . . 

“ But a Grammar, a Dictionary, and a History of our 
Language, through its several stages, were still wanting at 
home, and importunately called for from abroad. Mr. 
Johnson’s labours will now, I dare say, very fully supply 
tha^want, and greatly contribute to the farther spreading 
of ohr language in other countries. Learners were dis¬ 
couraged by finding no standard to resort to; and, conse¬ 
quently, thought it incapable of any. They will now be 
undeceived and encouraged.” 

• This»courtly device failed of its effect. Johnson, who 
thought that ” all was false and hollow ”, despised the 
honeyed words, and was even indignant that Lord 
Chesterfield should, for a moment, imagine that he could 
be the dupe of such an artifice. His expression to me 
^ concerning Lord Chesterfield, upon this occasion, was: 
” Sir, after making great professions, he had, for many 
years, taken no notice of me; but when my Dictionary 
was coming out, he fell a scribbling in The World about 
it. Upon which I wrote him a letter expressed in civil 
terms, but such as might show him that I did not mind 
what he said or wrote, and that I had done with him.” 

This is that celebrated letter of which so much has 
been said, and about which curiosity has been so long 
excited, witl|out being gratified. I for many years solicited 
Johnson to favour me with a copy of it, that so excellent 
a composition might not be lost to posterity. He delayed 
from time to time to give it me; till at last, in 1781, 
when we were on a visit at Mr. Dilly’s, at vSouthill, in 
Bedfordshire, he was pleased to dictate it to me from 
memory. He afterwards found among his papersT a copy 
of it, which he had dictated to Mr. Qaretti, with its title 
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and corrections, in his own handwriting. This he gave 
to Mr. Langton, adding that if it were to come into 
print, he wished it to be from that copy. By Mr. Lang¬ 
ton kindness, I am enabled to enrich my work with a 
perfect transcript of what the world has so eagerly de¬ 
sired to see. 

“ To THE Right Honourable the Earl of Chesterf/Li.d. 

“ February 7, 1775. 

“ My Lord, 

“ I have been lately informed, by the proprietor 
of The Worldy that two papers, in which my Dictionaiy 
is recommended to the public, were written by your 
lordship. To be so dustinguished is an honour, which, 
being very little accustomed to favours from the great, 
I know not well how to receive, or in what terms to 
acknowledge. 

“ When, upon some slight encouragement, I first 
visited your lordship, I was overpowered, like the rest 
of mankind, by the enchantment of your address, and 
could not forbear to wish that I might boast myself Le 
vainqueur du vainqueur de la terre \—that I might obtain 
that regard for which I saw the world contending; but 
I found my attendance so little encouraged, that neither 
pride nor modesty would suffer me to continue it. When 
I had once addressed your lordship in public, I had 
exhausted all the art of pleasing which a'’ retired and 
uncourtly scholar can possess. I had done all that I 
could; and no man is well pleased to have his all neglected, 
be it ever so little. 

“ Seven years, my lord, have now passed since I 
waited in your outward rooms, or was repulsed from 
your door; during, which time I have been pushing on 
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my wt)rk through difficulties, of which‘it is useless to 
complain, and have brought it, at last, to the verge of 
publication, without one act of assistance, one word of 
encouragement, or one smile of favour. Such treatment 
I did not expect, for I never had a patron before. 

“ The sttipherd in Virgil grew at last acquainted with 
^ Love, and found him a native of the rocks. 

not a patron, my lord, one who looks with un¬ 
concern on a man struggling for life in the water, and, 
when he has reached ground, encumbers him with help? 
The notice which you have been pleased to take of my 
labours, had it been early, had been kind; but it has been 
delayed till I am indifferent, and cannot enjoy it; till I 
am solitary, and cannot impart it; till I am known, and 
do not want it. I hope it is no very cynical asperity not 
to confess obligations where no benefit has been received, 
or to be unwilling that the public should consider me 
*as owing that to a patron, which Providence has enabled 
me to do for myself. 

Having carried on my work thus far with so little 
obligation to any favourer of learning, I shall not be 
disappointed though I shall conclude it, if less be possible, 
with less; for I have been long wakened from that dream 
of hope, in which I once boasted myself with so much 
exultation, 

“ My^Lord, your Lordship’s most humble, 

“ Most obedient servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

“ While this was the talk of the town,” says Dr. Adams, 
in a letter to me, “ I happened to visit Dr. Warburton, 
who, finding that I was acquainted wijh Johnson, desired 
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me earnestly to carry his compliments to him, iind to 
tell him that he honoured him for his manly behaviour 
in rejecting these condescensions of Lord Chesterfield, 
and of resenting the treatment he had received from 
him with a proper spirit. Johnson was visibly pleased 
with this compliment, for he had always a frigh opinion 
of Warburton.” 



Suffi'ioient Unto the Day . .. 

^ROM ‘^THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS, 31ST 
DECEMBER, 1661 ” 

My wife and I this morning to the painter’s, and 
there she sat the last time, and I stood by, and did tell 
him solne little things to do, that now her picture I 
think will please me very well; and after her, her little 
black dog sat in her lap, and was drawn, which made 
us very merry; so home to dinner. To the office; and 
there late finishing our estimate of the debts of the Navy 
rto this day; and it come to near £374,000. So home, 
and after supper and my barber had trimmed me, I sat 
down to end my journal for this year. And my condition 
at this time, by God’s blessing, is that my health is very 
good, and so my wife’s, in all respects; my servants, 
W. Hewer, Sarah, Nell, and Wayneman; my house at 
the Navy Office. I suppose myself to be worth about 
£500 clear in the world, and my goods of my house my 
own, and what is coming to me from Brampton, when 
my father d^es, which God defer. But, by my uncle’s 
death, the whole care and trouble and settling of all lies 
upon me, which is very great, because of lawsuits, 
especially that with T. Trice, about the interest of £200, 
which will, I hope, be ended soon. My chiefest thought 
is now to get a good wife for Tom, there beipg one 
offered by the Joyces, a cousin of theirs, worth £200 in 
168 • 
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ready money. I am upon writing a little treatise to pre¬ 
sent to the Duke, about our privilege in the seas as to 
other nations striking their flags to us. But my greatest 
trouble is that I have for this last half year been a very 
great spendthrift in all manner of respects, that I am 
afraid to cast up my accounts, though I hopeSI am worth 
what I say above. But I will cast them up very shortly.^ 
I have newly taken a solemn oath about abstaining^rom 
plays and wine, which I am resolved to keep, according 
to the letter of the oath which I keep by me. The fleet 
hath been ready to sail for Portugal, but hath lacked 
wind this fortnight, and by that means my Lord is forced 
to keep at sea all this winter, till he brings home the 
Queen, which is the expectation of all now, and the 
greatest matter of public talk. 

28th Sept.y i66y. 

All the morning at the office, busy upon an Order of*^ 
Council, wherein they arc mightily at a loss what to 
advise about our discharging of seamen by ticket, there 
being no money to pay their wages before January. And 
this did move Mr. Wren at the table to-day to say that 
he did believe that if ever there be occasion more to 
raise money, it will become here, as it is in Poland, that 
there are two treasurers—one for the King, and the other 
for the kingdom. Mr. Pierce, the surgeon, dropped in, 
who I feared did come to bespeak me to be godfather to 
his son, which I am unwilling now to be, having ended 
my liking to his wife, since I find she paints. After 
dinner comes Sir Fr. Hollis to me about business; and 
I with him by coach to the Temple, and there I ’light; 
all the way he telling me romantic lies of himself and his 
family, how they have been Parliament men for Grimsby, 
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he and his forefathers, this hundred and forty years; 
and his father is now; and himself, at this day, stands 
for to be, with his father, by the death of his fellow- 
burgess; and that he believes it will cost him as much 
as it did his predecessor, which was £300 in ale, and 
3(^52 in butt'^red ale, which I believe is one of his devilish 
^lies. To the Duke of York^s playhouse, and there saw 
of Sir Martin Mar-all, with great delight. 

31st March, i66g. 

Up, and by water to Sir W. Coventry’s, there to talk 
with him about business of the Navy, and received from 
him direction what to advise the Duke of York at this 
time, which was to submit and give way to the King’s 
naming a man or two that the people about him have a 
mind should be brought into the Navy, and perhaps that 
may stop their fury in running further against the whole; 
•and this, he believes will do it. After much discourse with 
him, I walked out with him into St. James’s Park, where, 
being afraid to be seen with him, he having not leave 
yet to kiss the king’s hand, but notice taken, as I hear, 
of all that go to him, I did make the pretence of my 
attending the Tangier Committee, to take my leave, 
though to serve him I should, I think, stick at nothing. 
At the Committee this morning my Lord Middleton 
declares at last his being ready to go, as soon as ever 
money can pp made ready to pay the garrison; and so 
I have orders to get money, but how soon I know not. 
Thence home, and there find Mr. Shares, of whom I 
find my wife of late to talk with mighty kindness; and 
particularly he hath shown himself to be a poet, and 
that she do mightily value him for. He did not stay to 
dine with us, but we to dinner; and then, in the after- 
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noon, my wife being very well dressed by her new^maid, 
we abroad, to make a visit to Mrs. Pickering; but she 
abroad again, and so we never yet saw her. Thence to 
Dancre’s, and there saw our pictures which are in doing; 
and I did choose a view of Rome instead of Hampton 
Court; and mightily pleased I shall be in fciem. Here 
were Sir Charles Cotterell and his son bespeaking some-^ 
thing; both ingenious men, I hear. Thence my wi&^and 
I to the Park; and pretty store of company; and so home 
with great content; and so ends the month, my mind 
in pretty good content for all things, but the designs on 
foot to bring alterations in the office, which troijible me. 



Shakespeare and England 

BY THE RT. HON. STANLEY BALDWIN, M.P. 

(This is the report in The Times of Mr. Baldwin’s 
speech delivered at the opening of the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre, Stratford-on-Avon, April 24, 1932.) 

Mr. Said win began with a tribute to Sir Frank Benson, 
who, he said, had given them what they could never hope 
to repay. The work he had done throughout this country, 
and especially for the young men of the country, would 
never be forgotten. (Cheers.) Mr. Baldwin went on to 
'say that he was there in the absence of the Prime Minister, 
who was at Geneva, and that it was due to the 
distinguished audience that, at any rate, one speech 
should be made on behalf of the people of this country, 
to welcome them and thank them for their presence. 
Such an international gathering would be impossible 
to celebrate the fame of any statesman, of any soldier, 
of any priest; and no money could buy it. It was only 
for a poet, ^nd a poet of world repute, that such an 
assembly coi|Jd be gathered together. (Cheers.) Men 
would die for ideas, if they would not die for facts. 
Shakespeare spoke into the inner chamber of men in 
every country of the world. But there was an innermost 
chamber to which the poet spoke, and to which he gained 
admittance, and that was the innermost chamber •of his 
own countrymen. Poetry was once defined—by Dry den. 
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if he remembered aright—as articulate music; and 'music 
consisted of an infinite relation not only of tones but of 
semi-tones and of demi-semitones, and the native ear 
was required to catch the infinite delicacy of the grada¬ 
tions. The magic that the greatest poets had—the words 
that seemed to come not from the brain ofSnan but to 
be caught up from the seventh heaven and brought dow]\, 
to earth—spoke to the native ear as it could not tcW?iii 3 se 
who were not native. 

Happy indeed was Shakespeare in his time. In a 
manner of speaking that time was not unlike the present. 
It was true that in England the Renaissance was, blooip- 
ing afresh, and imagination had been freed, perhaps as it 
had never been freed before or since; but there was a 
great change coming upon the world, even as was coming 
to-day, a change from one era into another, and it re¬ 
quired some imagination on their parts to throw their 
minds back into the period when England was the land of 
music and of song, and when the Bible, translated, by the 
infinite mercy of Providence, at a time when the English 
language was at its best and noblest and purest—when 
that English Bible was the reading of the common people 
in this country, and when their lives and conversations 
were coloured by it, just as to-day they were coloured 
by the penny Press and the cinema. But the Englishman 
in Shakespeare remained, and, thank Go^, there still 
remained in England corners of that land which he would 
recognize and in which he would feel at home. (Cheers.) 

Shakespeare was our typical Englishman. Some fools 
had asked: “ Why did Shakespeare go to Stratford in 
his old age?” He went to Stratford because he was an 
Englishman, and every Englishman, like a homing pigeon, 
went back to the jjlace of his birth. He went to Lx)ndon 
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to make money and to succeed, but he -always treasured 
in his heart the old home; and Shakespeare came back 
to the village where he was bom, and he bought there a 
house and started, as any good Englishman should, to 
found a fairyly. That was the whole explanation. (Cheers.) 
Why did he leave his second-best bed to his wife? Because 
Ijis daughter was his heir, and the one through whom 
he haped the family would be founded. She was the 
head of the family. The man was rich enough to have 
a dower-house into which to put the widow; otherwise 
the widow went to live with the head of the family. The 
head of the family had the best bed and the widow had 
the second. 

j Not only was Shakespeare an Englishman, he was an 
English countryman; that was implicit in every line of 
his plays. Those who had eyes to see and ears to hear 
would find, from the first page of his plays to the last, 
the most intimate acquaintance not only with everything 
that belonged to the English countryside, but to all the 
sports, to venery, to falconry, to archery, and everything 
they would expect the countryman to be familiar with. 
Never were four more pregnant words employed in 
relation to Shakespeare than Native wood notes wild.*' 
He was the sensitive plate, as it were, to every impression 
that could reach him from the England and the English 
people among whom he lived. 

Of course? Mr. Baldwin continued, the English had 
their faults. It was said of them that they were indifferent 
to the opinion of others. That did not arise from conceit; 
it arose largely from the fact that they had lived, until 
recently, in an island unapproachable. They had no 
garden wall over which neighbours could lean and laugh 
at them if they had breakfast in ,their shirt-sleeves. 
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(Laughter.) They did become, naturally, indifferent 
to the opinion of those who dwelt beyond the seas. Their 
pride—that pride in England which one found implicit 
through all Shakespeare’s plays—was not a pride arising 
from any sense of superiority; it was, he thoi^ht, a pride 
that arose from a deep love, and it was a pride not peculiar 
to Englishmen, a deep love not only of their own 1^ 
but of that particular corner of the land in which thej^ere 
born and where they first grew up and received their 
first impressions. 

It might be that they expressed themselves poorly. 
He was reading in an admirable leader in The Times that 
morning that they wanted to express themselves more, 
and let other people know what they were and wh^t 
they thought. Well, there might be something in that, 
but he was rather glad to think his labours were drawing 
to a close before it was necessary to do it. It was much^ 
better done by the younger generation. A great Eng¬ 
lishman—and, as might be said in some circles to-day, 
a great Imperialist—had expressed his feelings in words 
far better than he could find himself. It was Sir Walter 
Ralegh who said:— “ Passions are likened best to floods 
and streams; the shallow murmur but the deep are 
dumb.” Perhaps in some ways the Englishman was a 
man who never grew up, preserving into late life that 
intense reticence of masculine adolescence. '‘Things that 
lay too deep for tears were seldom spoken 6f, but let no 
one make the mistake of thinking they were not there. 

Every Englishman kept in his heart that corner of the 
country in which he was bred or in which, if he were 
unfortunate enough to be born in a town, his parents or 
his grandparents were bred. A New Jerusalem with 
streets made no appeal to him. The words that came to 
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his mind were rather: “ He leadeth me beside the still 
waters; he maketh me to lie down in the green pastures/’ 
And that was very much the feeling of another great 
race, the Roman. To the superficial, Horace might have 
been typical of the city of Rome. He was a patriot, and 
he loved Rome; but none would deny that his heart was 
not in the Via Sacra, it was not in the Forum; it was in 
the ^iibine farm where the wood logs crackled in the 
autumn evening. That was why Shakespeare went back 
to Stratford. His heart was in the meadows by the river, 
and to those meadows he returned. By those meadows 
hp died,, and in the sound of the running water he laid 
his bones. 

j Mr. Baldwin continued: 

Before I sit down I want to address a few words par¬ 
ticularly on this day to our many American friends who 
have come here to join in our festival (cheers), and I say to 
'them from my heart “ Welcome—home.” (Cheers.) 
I say that because the many friends over there who 
have helped with such loyal affection in the completion 
of this great memorial have done so because they feel 
that Shakespeare is theirs, as he is ours, and they feel 
that because their ancestors were countrymen with 
Shakespeare. (Cheers.) To those Americans, and there 
are still many, whose home was in this country before 
they crossedothe sea, I say again a thousand times, “Wel¬ 
come home^” because that word “ home ” lived in 
America even after the Revolution. I expect it is dead 
now, but it lingered for a long time; and on this one day 
we may use those words without any fear of misunderstand¬ 
ing. And, after all, to the true English Americans, what 
is it in England that they want to see? They go to London, 
that constantly changing London, where still they can 
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find much of the past and where the old names liv^; but 
the England they want to see is the country, and par¬ 
ticularly that country village from which, if they have 
the record, their ancestors went forth to seek their for¬ 
tune. And it may well be that many Americans in many 
an English country village feel strange, subconscious 
stirrings of memory as they walk across the meadows 
where possibly their grandparents, five, six, sev#!i, ^or 
eight generations ago, wandered; when they see those 
churches beside whose altars they plighted their troth; 
and when they hear those same bells that rang at their 
weddings and that tolled at their funerals. We vfelcorqe 
them back, and we hope that when they return to that 
home in the New World, as we still call it here, they will 
take back with them tender and affectionate memories 
of this day in the old homeland. 

I would like to re-echo the concluding words of Sir 
Frank Benson. We have here represented a League of 
Nations of the States of Europe and of the world. I pray 
that this day, when we all meet for so great a purpose, 
may be a red-letter day in all their lives as it is in ours, 
and that they will go back strengthened to their work, 
to use every endeavour that they may use in their high 
positions to bring about that better understanding, that 
better sympathy, between the peoples of the world that 
can alone make for their happiness and that alone can 
fulfil our dreams. (Cheers.) # 



The Contemplative Man’s 
Recreation 

FROM “THE COMPLEAT ANGLER”, BY IZAAK 
WALTON 

« • 

Angler: You know, gentlemen, it is an easy thing to 
,‘«coff at any art or recreation; a little wit mixed with ill- 
nature, confidence, and malice will do it; but though 
they often venture boldly, yet they are often caught, even 
^ in their own trap, according to that of Lucian, the father 
of the family of scoffers. 

Lucian, well skill’d in scoffing, this hath writ, 

Friend, that’s your folly, which you think your wit; 

This, you vent oft, void both of wit and fear. 

Meaning another, when yourself you jeer. 

If to this you add what Solomon says of scoffers, that 
“ they are an abomination to mankind,” let them that 
think fit scpff on, and be a scoffer still; but I account 
them enemies to me and to all that love virtue and angling. 

And for you that have heard many grave, serious men 
pity Anglers; let me tell you, sir, there be many men 
that are by others taken to be serious and grave men, 
whom we contemn and pity. Men that are taken to be 
grave, because nature hath made them of a soiy com¬ 
plexion; money-getting men, men that spend all their 
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time, first in getting, and next in anxious care to kefep it; 
men that are condemned to be rich, and then always 
busy or discontented; for these poor rich men, we 
Anglers pity them perfectly, and stand in no need to 
borrow their thoughts to think ourselves so happy. No, 
no, sir. We enjoy a contentedness above the reach of such 
dispositions, and as the learned and ingenuous Mon¬ 
taigne says—like himself, freely, “ When my cat ^d'^" 
entertain each other with mutual apish tricks, as playing 
with a garter, who knows but that I make my cat more 
sport than she makes me? Shall I conclude her to be 
simple, that has her time to begin or refuse to play as 
freely as I myself have? Nay, who knows but that it is 
a defect of my not understanding her language (for doubly 
less cats talk and reason with one another), that we agree 
no better? And who knows but that she pities me for 
being no wiser, than to play with her, and laughs and 
censures my folly for making sport for her, when we two 
play together?” 

Thus freely speaks Montaigne concerning cats; and 
I hope I may take as great a liberty to blame any man, 
and laugh at him too, let him be never so grave, that hath 
not heard what Anglers can say in the justification of 
their art and recreation; which I may again tell you is 
so full of pleasure that we need not borrow their thoughts 
to make ourselves happy. 

Hunter: Sir, you have almost amazed me;*, for though 
I am no scoffer, yet I have, I pray let me speak it without 
offence, always looked upon Anglers as more patient 
and more simple men, than I fear I shall find you to be. 

Angler: Sir, I hope you will not judge my earnestness 
to be impatience; and for my simplicity, if by that you 
mean a harmlessness, or that simplicity which was usually 
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found in the primitive Christians, who were, as most 
Anglers are, quiet men, and followers of peace; men 
that were so simply wise, as not to sell their consciences 
to buy riches, and with them vexation and a fear to die; 
if you mean such simple men as lived in those times 
when there were fewer lawyers; when men might have 
had a lordship safely conveyed to them in a piece of 
parchinent no bigger than your hand, though several 
sheets will not do it safely in this wiser age; I say, sir, 
if you take us Anglers to be such simple men as I have 
spoken, then myself and those of my profession will be 
gjad to^be so understood: but if by simplicity you meant 
to express a general defect in those that profess and 
j>ractise the excellent art of angling, I hope in time to 
disabuse you, and make the contrary appear so evidently, 
that, if you will but have patience to hear me, I shall 
remove all the anticipations that discourse, or time, or 
prejudice, have possessed you with against that laudable 
and ancient art; for I know it worthy the knowledge and 
practice of a wise man. 

But, gentlemen, though I be able to do this, I am not 
so unmannerly as to engross all the discourse to myself; 
and, therefore, you two having declared yourselves, the 
one to be a lover of hawks, the other of hounds, I 
shall be most glad to hear what you can say in the com¬ 
mendation of that recreation which each of you love and 
practise; and having heard what you can say, I shall be 
glad to exercise your attention with what I can say con¬ 
cerning my own recreation and art of angling, and by 
this means we shall make the way to seem the shorter; 
and if you like my motion, I would have Mr. Falconer 
to begin. 



When Evening Falls ^ 

FROM “ RELIGIO MEDICI ”, BY SIR THOMAS 
BROWNE 

We term sleep a death; and yet it is waking that kills 
us, and destroys those spirits that are the house ‘of life. 
’Tis indeed a part of life that best expresseth death; 
for every man truly lives, so long as he acts his natureV 
or some way makes good the faculties of himself. Themis- 
tocles therefore, that slew his soldier in his sleep, was a 
merciful executioner; ’tis a kind of punishpaent the , 
mildness of no laws hath invented; I wonder the fancy 
of Lucan and Seneca did not discover it It is that death 
by which we may be literally said to die daily; a death 
which Adam died before his mortality; a death whereby 
we live a middle and moderating point between life and 
death. In fine, so like death, I dare not trust it without 
my prayers, and an half adieu unto the world, and take 
my farewell in a colloquy with God: 

“ The night is come, like to the day;^ 

Depart not thou, great God, away. 

Let not my sins, black as the night. 

Eclipse the lustre of thy light. 

Keep still in my horizon; for to me 
The sun makes not the day, but thee. 

Thou whose nature cannot sleep, 

On my .temples sentry keep; 
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Guard me ’gainst those watchful foes, 

Whose eyes are open while mine close. 

Let no dreams my head infest, 

But such as Jacob’s temples blest. 

While I do rest, my soul advance: 

* Make my sleep a holy trance: 

That I may, my rest being wrought, 

Awake into some holy thought 
And with as active vigour run 
My course as doth the nimble sun. 

Sleep is a death;—O make me try 
By sleeping, what it is to diel 
And as gently lay my head 
On my grave, as now my bed. 

Howe’er I rest, great God, let me 
Awake again at last with thee. 

And thus assur’d, behold I lie 
Securely, or to wake or die. 

These are my drowsy days; in vain 
I do not wake to sleep again: 

O come that hour, when I shall never 
Sleep again, but wake for everl” 

This is the dormitive I take to bedward; I need no 
other laudanum than this to make me sleep; after which 
I close mine eyes in security, content to make my leave 
of the sun, and sleep unto the resurrection. 




Part V 


“After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well ” 




The Passing of a Forsyte 


FROM “THE FORSYTE SAGA”, BY JOHN 
tiALSWORTHY 

• He woke in the morning so unrefreshed and strength¬ 
less that he sent for the doctor. After sounding him, 
^he fellow pulled a face as long as your arm, and ordered 
him to stay in bed and give up smoking. That was no 
hardship; there was nothing to get up for, and when he 
felt ill, tobacco always lost its savour. He spent the 
morning languidly with the sunblinds down, turning 
and re-turning The Times, not reading much, the dog 
Balthasar lying beside his bed. With his lunch they 
brought him a telegram running thus: “ Your letter 
received coming down this afternoon will be with you 
at four-thirty. Irene.” 

Coming down! After all! Then she did exist—and he 
was not deserted. Coming down! A glow ran through 
his limbs; his cheeks and forehead felt hot. He drank 
his soup, ^nd pushed the tray-table away, lying very 
quiet, until they had removed lunch and left him alone; 
but every now and then his eyes twinkled. Coming 
down! His heart beat fast, and then did not seem to 
beat at all. At three o'clock he got up and dressed 
deliberately, noiselessly. Holly and Mam'zelle would be 
in the schoolroom, and the servants asleep after their 
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dinner, he shouldn’t wonder. He opened his 'door 
cautiously, and went downstairs. In the hall the dog 
Balthasar lay solitary, and, followed by him, old Jolyon 
passed into his study and out into the burning afternoon. 
He meant to go down and meet her in the cpppice, but 
felt at once he could not manage that in this heat. He 
sat down instead under the oak tree by the swing, and 
the dog Balthasar, who also felt the heat, lay down lyside 
him. He sat there smiling. What a revel of bright 
minutes! What a hum of insects, and cooing of pigeons! 
It was the quintessence of a summer day. Lovely! And 
he was happy—happy as a sand-boy, whateve;** that; 
might be. She was coming; she had not given him up! 
He had everything in life he wanted—except a little more 
breath, and less weight—just here! He would see her, 
when she emerged from the fernery, come, swaying just 
a little, a violet-grey figure passing over the daisies and 
dandelions and ‘ soldiers ’ on the lawn—the soldiers with 
their flowery crowns. He would not move, but she 
would come up to him and say ‘ Dear Uncle Jolyon, I 
am sorry!’ and sit in the swing and let him look at her 
and tell her that he had not been very well but was all 
right now; and that dog would lick her hand. That dog 
knew his master was fond of her; that dog was a good dog. 

It was quite shady under the tree; the sun could not 
get at him, only make the rest of the world bright so that 
he could see the Grand Stand at Epsom away out there, 
very far, and the cows cropping the clover in the field 
and swishing at the flies with their tails. He smelled the 
scent of limes, and lavender. Ah! that was why there was 
such a racket of bees. They were excited—busy, as his 
heart was busy and excited. Drowsy, too, drowsy and 
drugged on honey, and happiness; as his heart was 
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drugged and drowsy. Summer—summer—they seemed 
saying; great bees and little bees, and the flies tool 

The stable clock struck four; in half an hour she would 
be here. He would have just one tiny nap, because he 
had had s<> little sleep of late; and then he would be fresh 
for her, fresh for youth and beauty, coming towards him 
across the sunlit lawn—lady in grey! And settling back 
in his chair he closed his eyes. Some thistledown came 
on what little air there was, and pitched on his moustache 
more white than itself. He did not know; but his breath¬ 
ing stirred it, caught there. A ray of sunlight struck 
.through and lodged on his boot. A humble-bee alighted 
and strolled on the crown of his Panama hat. And the 
'delicious surge of slumber reached the brain beneath 
that hat, and the head swayed forward and rested on his 
breast. Summer—summer! So went the hum. 

The stable clock struck the quarter past. The dog 
Balthasar stretched and looked up at his master. The 
thistledown no longer moved. The dog placed his chin 
over the sunlit foot. It did not stir. The dog withdrew 
his chin quickly, rose, and leaped on old Jolyon’s lap, 
looked in his face, whined; then, leaping down, sat on 
his haunches, gazing up. And suddenly he uttered a 
long, long howl. 

But the thistledown was still as death, and the face of 
his old master. 

Summer*—summer—^summer! The soundless foot¬ 

steps on the grass! 



The Death of Nelson 

FROM “THE LIFE OF NELSON”, BY ROBERr 
SOUTHEY 

Nelson’s column was steered about two points more 
to the north than Collingwood’s, in order to cut pff the. 
enemy’s escape into Cadiz; the lee-line, therefore, was 
first engaged. “ See,” cried Nelson, pointing to the 
Royal Sovereign^ as she steered right for the centre of 
the enemy’s line, cut through it astern of the Santa 
Annay three-decker, and engaged her at the muzzle of 
her guns on the starboard side; “ see how that noble 
fellow, Collingwood, carries his ship into action!” 
Collingwood, delighted at being first in the heat of the 
fire, and knowing the feelings of his commander and old 
friend, turned to his captain, and exclaimed, ” Rother¬ 
ham, what would Nelson give to be here!” Both these 
brave officers, perhaps, at this moment thought of Nelson 
with gratitude, for a circumstance which had occurred 
on the preceding day. Admiral Collingwood with some 
of the captains, having gone on board Xh&^^Victoryy to 
receive instructions. Nelson inquired of him where his 
captain was? and was told, in reply, that they were not 
upon good terms with each other. ” Terms!” said Nelson; 
—“ good terms with each other!” Immediately he s^iit 
a boat for Captain Rotherham; led him, as soon as he 
arrived, to Collingwood, and saying, “ Look, yonder 
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are t!he enemy!” bade them shake hands like Englishmen. 

The enemy continued to fire a gun at a time at the 
Victoryy till they saw that a shot had passed through her 
main-topgallant-sail; then they opened their broadsides, 
aiming chiefly at her rigging, in the hope of disabling 
her before she could close with them. Nelson, as usual, 
had hoisted several flags, lest one should be shot away. 
The :^nemy showed no colours till late in the action, 
when they began to feel the necessity of having them to 
strike. For this reason, the Santissima Trmidady Nelson’s 
old acquaintance, as he used to call her, was distinguish- 
jible pply by her four decks; and to the bow of this 
opponent he ordered the Victory to be steered. 

, * Meantime an incessant raking fire was kept up upon 
the Victory. The admiral’s secretary was one of the first 
who fell; he was killed by a cannon shot, while con¬ 
versing with Hardy. Captain Adair, of the marines, with 
the help of a sailor, endeavoured to remove the body 
from Nelson’s sight, who had a great regard for Mr. 
Scott; but he anxiously asked, “ Is that poor Scott that’s 
gone?” and being informed that it was indeed so, ex¬ 
claimed, “ Poor fellow!” Presently a double-headed 
shot struck a party of marines, who were drawn up on 
the poop, and killed eight of them; upon which Nelson 
immediately desired Captain Adair to disperse his men 
round the ship, that they might not suffer so much from 
being together. A few minutes afterwards a shot struck 
the fore brace bits on the quarter-deck, and passed 
between Nelson and Hardy, a splinter from the bit 
tearing off Hardy’s buckle and bruising his foot. Both 
sttjPped, and looked anxiously at each other, each sup¬ 
posing the other to be wounded. Nelson then.smiled, 
and said, “ This is too warm work, Flardy, to last long.” 
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The Victory had not yet returned a single gun: ’fifty 
of her men had been by this time killed or wounded, and 
her main-topmast, with all her studding sails and their 
booms, shot away. Nelson declared that, in all his battles, 
he had seen nothing which surpassed the cool courage 
of his crew on this occasion. At four minutes after 
twelve she opened her fire from both sides of her deck. 
It was not possible to break the enemy’s line wrjjiout 
running on board one of their ships; Hardy informed him 
of this, and asked which he would prefer. Nelson replied: 
“ Take your choice. Hardy, it does not signify much.’* 
The master was then ordered to put the helm to port, 
and the Victory ran on board the Redoubtable just as her 
tiller ropes were shot away. The French ship received 
her with a broadside; then instantly let down her lower 
deck ports, for fear of being boarded through them, and 
never afterwards fired a great gun during the action. 
Her tops, like those of all the enemy ships, were filled 
with riflemen. Nelson never placed musketry in his 
tops; he had a strong dislike to the practice; not merely 
because it endangers setting fire to the sails, but also 
because it is a murderous sort of warfare, by which 
individuals may suffer, and a commander now and then, 
be picked off, but which never can decide the fate of a 
general engagement. 

Captain liarvey, in the Temeraire fell on board the 
Redoubtable on the other side. Another enpmy was in 
like manner on board the T€meraire\ so that these four 
ships formed as compact a tier as if they had been moored 
together, their heads lying all the same way. The lieu¬ 
tenants of the Victory^ seeing this, depressed their g\»ns 
of the middle and lower decks, and fired with a diminished 
charge, lest the shot should pass through, and injure 
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the Temeraire. And because there was danger that the 
Redoubtable might take fire from the lower-deck guns, 
the muzzles of which touched her side when they were 
run out, the fireman of each gun stood ready with a 
bucket of w^ter, which, as soon as the gun was discharged, 
he dashed into the hole made by the shot. An incessant 
fire was kept up from the Victory from both sides; her 
larboard guns playing upon the Buceniaure and the huge 
Santissima Trinidad. 

It had been part of Nelson’s prayer, that the British 
fleet might be distinguished by humanity in the victory 
which ^ he expected. Setting an example himself, he 
twice gave orders to cease firing upon the Redoubtable^ 
supposing tliat she had struck, because her great guns 
were silent; for, as she carried no flag, there was no 
means of instantly ascertaining the fact. From this ship, 
which he had thus twice spared, he received his death. 
A ball fired from her mizen-top, which, in the then 
situation of the two vc‘ssels, was not more than fifteen 
yards from that part of the deck where he was standing, 
struck the epaulette on his left shoulder, about a quarter 
after one, just in the heat of the action. He fell upon his 
face, on the spot which was covered with his poor secre¬ 
tary’s blood. Hardy, who was a few steps from him, 
turning round, saw three men raising him up. “ They 
have done for me at last, Hardy,” said he. “ I hope 
not!” cried JH[ardy. “ Yes,” he replied; “ my back bone 
is shot through.” Yet even now, not for a moment losing 
his presence of mind, he observed, as they were carrying 
him down the ladder, that the tiller ropes, which had 
shot away, were not yet replaced, and ordered that 
new ones should be rove immediately; then—jhat he 
might not be seen by the crew, he took out his handker- 
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chief, and covered his face and his stars. Had ho- but 
concealed these badges of honour from the enemy, Eng¬ 
land, perhaps, would not have had cause to receive with 
sorrow the news of the battle of Trafalgar. 

The cockpit was crowded with wounded and dying 
men, over whose bodies he was with some difficulty 
conveyed, and laid upon a pallet in the midshipmen’s 
berth. It was soon perceived, upon examination, that 
the wound was mortal. This, however, was concealed 
from all, except Captain Hardy, the chaplain, and the 
medical attendants. He himself being certain, from the 
sensation in his back, and the gush of blood which he 
felt momently within his breast, that no human care 
could avail him, insisted that the surgeon should leav^ 
him, and attend to those to whom he might be useful; 
“ For,” said he, you can do nothing for me.” All that 
could be done was to fan him with paper, and frequently 
to give him lemonade, to alleviate his intense thirst. He 
was in great pain, and expressed much anxiety for the 
event of the action, which now began to declare itself. 
As often as a ship struck the crew of the Victory hurraed; 
and at every hurra a visible expression of joy gleamed in 
the eyes, and marked the countenance of the dying hero. 
But he became impatient to see Captain Hardy; and 
as that officer, though sent for, could not leave the deck. 
Nelson feared that some fatal cause prevented him, 
and repeatedly cried: “ Will no one bring Hardy to me? 
He must be killed! He is surely dead!”— An hour and 
ten minutes elapsed, from the time when Nelson received 
his wound, before Hardy could come to him. They 
shook hands in silence; Hardy in vain struggling».;.tp 
suppress the feelings of that most painful, and yet 
sublimest moment. “ Well, Hardy,” said Nelson, “ how 
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goes*the day with us?” “Very well,” replied Hardy; 
“ ten ships have struck, but five of their van have tacked, 
and show an intention of bearing down upon the 
Victory. I have called two or three of our fresh ships 
round, and Jiave no doubt of giving them a drubbing.”— 
“ I hope,” said Nelson, “ none of our ships have struck?” 
Hardy answered, “ There was no fear of that.” Then, 
and rvt till then, Nelson spoke of himself. “ I am a 
dead man. Hardy,” said he; “ I am going fast;—it will 
• be all over with me soon. Come nearer to me. Let my 
dear Lady Hamilton have my hair, and all other things 
belonging to me.” Hardy observed, that he hoped Mr. 
Beatty could yet hold out some prospect of life. “ Oh, 
, flol” he replied; “ it is impossible. My back is shot 
through. Beatty will tell you so.” Captain Hardy then, 
once more, shook hands with him, and, with a heart 
^almost bursting, hastened upon deck. 

• By this time all feeling below the breast was gone; 
and Nelson, having made the surgeon ascertain this, said 
to him: “ You know I am gone. I know it. I feel some¬ 
thing rising in my breast ”—^putting his hand on his 
left side—“ which tells me so.” And upon Beatty's 
inquiring whether his pain was very great, he replied: 
“ So great, that he wished he was dead. Yet,” said he, 
in a lower voice, “ one would like to live a little longer 
tool” And after a few minutes, in the same undertone, 
he added: “•What would become of poor Lady Hamilton 
if she knew my situation?” Next to his country she 
occupied his thoughts. Captain Hardy, some fifty minutes 
after he had left the cockpit returned; and again taking 
tttS^hand of his dying friend and commander, con¬ 
gratulated him on having gained a complete “victory. 
How many of the enemy were takep he did not know. 
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as it was impossible to perceive them distinctly—but 
fourteen or fifteen at least. “ That’s well,” cried Nelson; 
“ but I bargained for twenty.” And then, in a stronger 
voice, he said, “ Anchor, Hardy; anchor.” Hardy, upon 
this, hinted that Admiral Collingwood woul(J take upon 
himself the direction of affairs. “ Not while I live, 
Hardyl” said the dying Nelson, ineffectually endeavour¬ 
ing to raise himself from the bed: “ do you an^or.” 
His previous order for preparing to anchor had shown 
how clearly he foresaw the necessity of this. Presently, 
calling Hardy back, he said to him, in a low voice, “ Don’t 
throw me overboard;” and he desired that he, 
be buried by his parents, unless it should please the king 
to order otherwise. Then, reverting to private feelingsc 
“ Take care of my dear Lady Hamilton, Hardy; take 
care of poor Lady Hamilton. Kiss me. Hardy,” said 
he. Hardy knelt down, and kissed his cheek, and Nelson 
said: “ Now I am satisfied. Thank God, I have done 
my duty.” Hardy stood over him in silence for a moment 
or two; then knelt again and kissed his forehead. “ Who 
is that?” said Nelson; and being informed, he replied: 
” God bless you, Hardy.” 

And Hardy then left him—for ever. 

Nelson now desired to be turned upon his right side, 
and said: “ I wish I had not left the deck, for 1 shall 
soon be gone.” Death was, indeed, rapidly approaching. 
He said to the chaplain: ” Doctor, 1 havq not been a 
great sinner;” and, after a short pause, “ Remember that 
I leave Lady Hamilton, and my daughter Horatia, as a 
legacy to my country.” His articulation now became 
difficult; but he was distinctly heard to say, “ TIfefrkk. 
God, I have done my dutyl” These words he had 
repeatedly pronounced, and they were the last words 
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which he uttered. He expired at thirty minutes after 
four,—three hours and a quarter after he had received 
his wound. 

Within a quarter of an hour after Nelson was wounded, 
about fifty-! of the Victory's men fell by the enemy’s 
musketry. They, however, on their part, were not idle; 
and it was not long before there were only two French¬ 
men l^ft alive in the mizen-top of the Redoubtable. One 
of them was the man who had given the fatal wound: 
he did not live to boast of what he had done. An old 
quartermaster had seen him fire; and easily recognized 
him, because he wore a glazed cocked hat and a white 
frock. This quartermaster, and two midshipmen, Mr. 
CoIIingwood and Mr. Pollard, were the only persons left 
on the Victory's poop; the two midshipmen kept firing 
at the top, and he supplied them with cartridges. One 
, of the Frenchmen, attempting to make his escape down 
4he rigging, was shot by Mr. Pollard, and fell on the 
poop. But the old quartermaster, as he cried out, “ That’s 
he, that’s he,” and pointed at the other, who was coming 
forward to fire again, received a shot in his mouth, and 
fell dead. Both the midshipmen then fired, at the same 
time, and the fellow dropped in the top. When they 
took possession of the prize, they went into the mizen- 
top, and found him dead; with one ball through his 
head, and another through his breast. 

The Redoubtable struck within twenty minutes after 
the fatal shot had been fired from her. During that time 
she had been twice on fire,—in her fore-chains and in 
her forecastle. The French, as they had done in other 
'tJfR’fles, made use, in this, of fireballs and other com¬ 
bustibles;—implements of destruction which* other 
nations, from a sense of honour and.humanity, have laid 
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aside—^which add to the sufferings of the wounded, 
without determining the issue of the combat—^which 
none but the cruel would employ, and which never can 
be successful against the brave. Once they succeeded 
in setting fire, from the Redoubtable j to some ropes and 
canvas on the Victory's booms. The cry ran through 
the ship, and reached the cockpit; but even this dreadful 
cry produced no confusion: the men displayed that 
perfect self-possession in danger by which English sea¬ 
men are characterized; they extinguished the flames on 
board their own ship, and then hastened to extinguish 
them in the enemy, by throwing buckets of wat^r from 
the gangway. When the Redoubtable had struck, it was 
not practicable to board her from the Victory; for', 
though the two ships touched, the upper works of both 
fell in so much, that there was a great space between 
their gangways; and she could not be boarded from the, 
lower or middle decks, because her ports were downv 
Some of our men went to Lieutenant Quilliam, and 
offered to swim under her bows and get up there; but 
it was thought unfit to hazard brave lives in this manner. 

What our men would have done from gallantry, some 
of the crew of the Santissima Trinidad did to save them¬ 
selves. Unable to stand the tremendous fire of the Vic¬ 
tory, whose larboard guns played against this great four- 
decker, and not knowing how else to escape them, nor 
where else to betake themselves for protection, many of 
them leapt overboard, and swam to the Victory y and were 
actually helped up her sides by the English during the 
action. The Spaniards began the battle with less vivacity 
than their unworthy allies, but they continued it 
greater firmness. The Argonauta and Bahama were 
defended till they ^had each lost about four hundred 
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men:* the St. Juan Nepomuceno lost three hundred and 
fifty. Often as the superiority of British courage has 
been proved against France upon the seas, it was never 
more conspicuous than in this decisive conflict. Five 
of our ship^ were engaged muzzle to muzzle with five 
of the Ffench. In all five the Frenchmen lowered their 
lower-deck ports, and deserted their guns; while our 
men <;pntinued deliberately to load and fire, till they had 
made the victory secure. 

. Once, amidst his sufferings, Nelson had expressed a 
wish that he were dead; but immediately the spirit 
^ubdue^ the pains of death, and he wished to live a little 
longer; doubtless that he might hear the completion of 

, the victory which he had seen so gloriously begun. That 
consolation—that joy—that triumph, was afforded him. 
He lived to know that the victory was decisive, and the 
last guns which were fired at the flying enemy were 
heard a minute or two before he expired. The ships 
which were thus flying were four of the enemy's van, 
all French, under Rear-Admiral Dumanoir. They had 
borne no part in the action; and now, when they were 
seeking safety in flight, they fired not only into the 
Victory and Royal Sovereign as they passed, but poured 
their broadsides into the Spanish captured ships; and 
they were seen to back their top-sails, for the purpose 
of firing with more precision. The indignation of the 
Spaniards a^ this detestable cruelty from their allies, for 
whom they had fought so bravely and so profusely bled, 
may well be conceived. It was such, that when, two 
days after the action, seven of the ships which had 
dcfd^ed into Cadiz came out, in hopes of retaking some 
of the disabled prizes, the prisoners in the Argorttiuta, in 
a body, offered their services to ^the British prize- 
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master, to man the guns against any of the French ships: 
saying, that if a Spanish came alongside, they would 
quietly go below; but they requested that they might 
be allowed to fight the French, in resentment for the 
murderous usage which they had suffered at {heir hands. 
Such was their earnestness, and such the implicit confi¬ 
dence which could be placed in Spanish honour, that 
the offer was accepted, and they were actually stationed 
at the lower deck guns. Dumanoir and his squadron 
were not more fortunate than the fleet from whose de- . 
struction they fled;—they fell in with Sir Richard Strachan, 
who was cruising for the Rochefort squadron, an^ were 
all taken. In the better days of France, if such a crime 
could then have been committed, it would have received 
an exemplary punishment from the French Govern¬ 
ment; under Buonaparte, it was sure of impunity, and, 
perhaps, might be thought deserving of reward. But, 
if the Spanish court had been independent, it woul4* 
have become us to have delivered Dumanoir and his 
captains up to Spain, that they might have been brought 
to trial, and hanged in sight of the remains of the Spanish 
fleet. 

The total British losses in the Battle of Trafalgar 
amounted to 1587 . Twenty of the enemy struck; un¬ 
happily, the fleet did not anchor, as Nelson, almost with 
his dying breath, had enjoined; a gale came on from the 
south-west; some of the prizes went down^ some went 
on shore; one effected its escape into Cadiz; others were 
destroyed; four only were saved, and those by the 
greatest exertions. The wounded Spaniards were sent 
ashore; an assurance being given that they should 
serve till regularly exchanged; and the Spaniards, with 
a generous feeling, which would not, perhaps, have been 
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found in any other people, offered the ubc of their hospi¬ 
tals for our wounded, pledging the honour of Spain that 
they should be carefully attended there. When the 
storm after the action drove some of the prizes upon the 
coast, they«declared that the English, who were thus 
thrown into their hands, should not be considered as 
prisoners of war; and the Spanish soldiers gave up their 
owAbf'ds to their shipwrecked enemies. The Spanish 
vice-admiral, Alava, died of his wounds. Villineuve was 
• sent to England, and permitted to return to France. The 
French Government say that he destroyed himself on 
tjic way to Paris, dreading the consequences of a court- 
martial; but there is every reason to believe that the 
, tyrant, who never acknowledged the loss of the Battle 
of Trafalgar, added Villineuve to the numerous victims 
of his murderous policy. 

It is almost superfluous to add, that all the honours 
which a grateful country could bestow, were heaped 
upon the memory of Nelson. His brother was made an 
earl, with a grant of £6000 per year; £10,000 were voted 
to each of his sisters; and £100,000 for the purchase of 
an estate. A public funeral was decreed, and a public 
monument. Statues and monuments also were voted by 
most of our principal cities. The leaden coffin, in which 
he was brought home, was cut in pieces, which were 
distributed as relics of Saint Nelson,—so the gunner 
of the Victory called them; and when, at his interment, 
his flag was about to be lowered into the grave, the 
sailors, who assisted at the ceremony, with one accord 
rent it in pieces, that each might preserve a fragment 
whffe he lived. 

The death of Nelson was felt in England as soniVething 
more than a public calamity; men started at the intelli- 
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gence, and turned pale, as if they had heard of tht; loss 
of a dear friend. An object of our admiration and affec¬ 
tion, of our pride and of our hopes, was suddenly taken 
from us; and it seemed as if we had never, till then, 
known how deeply we loved and reverenced,him. What 
the country had lost in its great naval hero—the greatest 
of our own, and of all former times, was scarcely taken 
into the account of grief. So perfectly, indeed, J;iad he 
performed his part, that the maritime war, after the battle 
of Trafalgar, was considered at an end; the fleefs of the. 
enemy were not merely defeated, but destroyed; new 
navies must be built, and a new race of seamer^ reared 
for them, before the possibility of their invading our 
shores could again be contemplated. It was not, there¬ 
fore, from any selfish reflection upon the magnitude of 
our loss that we mourned for him; the general sorrow 
was of a higher character. The people of England grieved 
that funeral ceremonies, public monuments and postr 
humous rewards, were all which they could now bestow 
upon him, whom the king, the legislature, and the nation, 
would alike have delighted to honour; whom every 
tongue would have blessed; whose presence in every 
village through which he might have passed would have 
awakened the church bells, have given school-boys a 
holida^, have drawn children from their sports to gaze 
upon him, and “ old men from the chimney corner,’^ 
to look upon Nelson ere they died. The victory of Tra¬ 
falgar was celebrated, indeed, with the usual forms of 
rejoicing, but they were without joy; for such already 
was the glory of the British navy, through Nelson’s sur¬ 
passing genius, that it scarcely seemed to receive 
addition from the most signal victory that ever was 
achieved upon the seas: and the destruction of this 
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mighty fleet, by which all the maritime schemes of France 
were totally frustrated, hardly appeared to add to our 
security or strength; for, while Nelson was living, to 
watch the combined squadrons of the enemy, we felt 
ourselves ^ secure as now, when they were no longer 
in existence. 

There was reason to suppose, from the appearances 
upon, opening the body, that, in the course of nature, 
he might have attained, like his father, to a good old 
age. Yet he cannot be said to have fallen prematurely 
whose work was done; nor ought he to be lamented, 
.who (lied so full of honours, and at the height of human 
fame. The most triumphant death is that of the martyr; 
the most awful, that of the martyred patriot; the most 
splendid, that of the hero in the hour of victory; and 
if the chariot and the horses of fire had been vouchsafed 
for Nelson’s translation, he could scarcely have departed 
uin a brighter blaze of glory. He has left us, not indeed 
his mantle of inspiration, but a name and an example, 
which are at this hour inspiring hundreds of the youth 
of England; a name which is our pride, and an example 
which will continue to be our shield and our strength. 
Thus it is that the spirits of the great and wise continue 
to live and to act after them; verifying, in this sense, 
the language of the old mythologist: 

For gods they are, through high Jove’s counsels good, 

Haunting the earth, the guardians of mankind. 


(B8O0) 
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The Colonel Answers “Adsum” 
to his Name 

FROM “ THE NEWCOMES ”, BY W. M. THACKERAY 

Clive, and the boy sometimes with him, U 8 e 4 to go 
daily to Grey Friars, where the Colonel still lay ill. 
After some days the fever which had attacked him left 
him, but left him so weak and enfeebled that he could 
only go from his bed to the chair by his fireside. The 
season was exceedingly bitter, the chamber which he 
inhabited was warm and spacious; it was considereci 
unadvisable to move him until he had attained greater 
strength, and till warmer weather. The medical men of 
the House hoped he might rally in spring. My friend, 
Dr. Goodenough, came to him; he hoped too: but not 
with a hopeful face. A chamber, luckily vacant, hard by 
the Colonel’s, was assigned to his friends, where we sate 
when we were too many for him. Besides his customary 
attendant, he had two dear and watchful nurses, who 
were almost always with him—Ethel and JVIadame de 
Florae, who had passed many a faithful year by an old 
man’s bedside; who would have come, as to a work of 
religion, to any sick couch, much more to this one, where he 
lay for whose life she would once gladly have given her 

But our Colonel, we all were obliged to acknowledge, 
was no more our friend of old days. He knew us again. 

Ids 
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and was good to every one round hiniy as his wont was; 
especially when Boy came, his old eyes lighted up with 
simple happiness, and, with eager trembling hands, he 
would seek under his bedclothes or the pockets of his 
dressing-gown, for toys or cakes, which he had caused 
to be purchased for his grandson. There was a little 
laughing, red-cheeked, white-headed gown-boy of the 
schoo^, to whom the old man had taken a great fancy. 
One of the symptoms of his returning consciousness and 
recovery, as wc hoped, was his calling for this child, who 
pleased our friend by his archness and merry ways; 
.and wjio, to the old gentleman’s unfailing delight, used 

to call him, “ Codd Colonel “ Tell little F-, that 

Codd Colonel wants to see him;” and the little gown- 
boy was brought to him; and the Colonel would listen 
to him for hours, and hear all about his lessons and his 
play, and prattle almost as childishly about Dr. Raine, 
*and his own early school-days. The boys of the school, 
it must be said, had heard the noble old gentleman’s 
touching history, and had all got to know and love him. 
They came every day to hear news of him; sent him in 
books and papers to amuse him; and some benevolent 
young souls,—God’s blessing on all honest boys, say I,— 
painted theatrical characters, and sent them in to Codd 
Colonel’s grandson. The little fellow was made free of 
gown-boys, and once came thence to his grandfather 
in a little gown, which delighted the old man hugely. 
Boy said he would like to be a little gown-boy; and I 
make no doubt, when he is old enough, his father will 
get him that post, and put him under the tuition of my 
■ffiiSid Dr. Senior. 

So, weeks passed away, during which our dear old 
friend still remained wi^ us. His mind was gone at 
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intervals, but would rally feebly; and with his con¬ 
sciousness returned his love, his simplicity, his sweetness. 
He would talk French with Madame de Florae, at which 
time, his memory appeared to waken with surprising 
vividness, his cheek flushed, and he was a yovth again,— 
a youth all love and hope ,—z stricken old man, with a 
beard as white as snow covering the noble careworn face. 
At such times he called her by her Christian ng-me of 
L^onore; he addressed courtly old words of regard and 
kindness to the aged lady; anon he wandered in his talk, • 
and spoke to her as if they still were young. Now, as in 
those early days, his heart was pure; no anger remained in 
it; no guile tainted it; only peace and goodwill dwelt in it. 

Rosa’s death had seemed to shock him for a whilfe . 
when the unconscious little boy spoke of it. Before that 
circumstance, Clive had even forbore to wear mourning, 
lest the news should agitate his father. The Colonel, 
remained silent and was very much disturbed all that 
day, but he never appeared to comprehend the fact 
quite; and, once or twice afterwards, asked, why she 
did not come to see him? She was prevented, he sup¬ 
posed—she was prevented, he said, with a look of terror; 
he never once otherwise alluded to that unlucky tyrant 
of his household, who had made his last years so unhappy. 

The circumstance of Clive’s legacy he never under¬ 
stood; but more than once spoke of Barnes to Ethel, 
and sent his compliments to him, and said he would like 
to shake him by the hand. Barnes Newcome never once 
offered to touch that honoured hand, though his sister 
bore her uncle’s message to him. They came often from 
Bryanstone Square; Mrs. Hobson even offered to §lt 
with the Colonel, and read to him, and brought him 
books for his improvement. But her presence disturbed 
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him*; he cared not for her books; the ’two nurses whom 
he loved faithfully watched him; and my wife and I 
were admitted to him sometimes, both of whom he 
honoured with regard and recognition. As for F. B., 
in order to be near his Colonel, did not that good fellow 
take up his lodgings in Cistercian Lane, at the Red Cow? 
He is one whose errors, let us hope, shall be pardoned, 
quia ^ultum amavit, I am sure he felt ten times more 
joy at hearing of Clive’s legacy, than if thousands had 
been bequeathed to himself. May good health and good 
fortune speed him! 

, Th<i days went on, and our hopes, raised sometimes, 
began to flicker and fail. One evening the Colonel left 
^is chair for his bed in pretty good spirits, but passed 
a disturbed night, and the next morning was too weak 
to rise. Then he remained in his bed, and his friends 
visited him there. One afternoon he asked for his little 
•gown-boy, and the child was brought to him, and sate 
by the bed with a very awestricken face; and then gathered 
courage, and tried to amuse him by telling him how it 
was a half-holiday, and they were having a cricket-match 
with the St. Peter’s boys in the green, and Grey Friars 
was in and winning. The Colonel quite understood 
about it; he would like to see the game; he had played 
many a game on that green when he was a boy. He grew 
excited; Clive dismissed his father’s little friend, and 
put a sovereign into his hand; and away he ran to say 
that Codd Colonel had come into a fortune, and to buy 
tarts, and to see the match out. /, currcy little white- 
haired gown-boy! Heaven speed you, little friend! 

\fter the child had gone, Thomas Newcome began to 
wander more and more. He talked louder; he‘gave the 
word of command, spoke Hindust^ee as if to his men. 
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Then he spoke words in French rapidly, seizing a Hand 
that was near him, and crying, “ Toujours, toujours!” 
But it was Ethel’s hand that he took. Ethel and Clive 
and the nurse were in the room with him; the latter 
came to us, who were sitting in the adjoining apartment; 
Madame de Florae was there, with my wife and Bayham. 

At the look in the woman’s countenance Madame de 
Florae started up. “ He is very bad, he wanders ^gieat 
deal,” the nurse whispered. The French lady fell in¬ 
stantly on her knees, and remained rigid in prayer. 

Some time afterwards Ethel came in with a scared 
face to our pale group. “ He is calling for you„again,, 
dear lady,” she said, going up to Madame de Florae, 
who was still kneeling; “ and just now he said he wanted* 
Pendennis to take care of his boy. He will not know you.” 
She hid her tears as she spoke. 

She went into the room, where Clive was at the bed’s 
foot; the old man within it talked on rapidly for a while;* 
then again he would sigh and be still; once more I heard 
him say hurriedly, “ Take care of him while Tm in 
India;” and then with a heartrending voice he called out, 
“ L^onore, L^onore!” She was kneeling by his side 
now. The patient’s voice sank into faint murmurs; only 
a moan now and then announced that he was not asleep. 

At the usual evening hour the chapel bell began to 
toll, and Thomas Newcome’s hands outside the bed 
feebly beat a time. And just as the last be^l struck, a 
peculiar sweet smile shone over his face, and he lifted 
up his head a little, and quickly said, “ Adsum!” and fell 
back. It was the word we used at school, when names 
were called; and lo, he, whose heart was as that ot a 
little child, had answered to his name, and stood in the 
presence of The Mas,ter. 



Epitaphs 

!SROM “ IN THE NAME OF THE BODLEIAN ”, 

BY AUGUSTINE BIRRELL 

Epitaphs, if in rhyme, are the real literature of the 
massq^. They need no commendation and are beyond 
all criticism. A Cambridge don, a London bus-driver, 
'will own their charm in equal measure. Strange indeed 
is the fascination of rhyme. A commonplace hitched 
into verse instantly takes rank with Holy Scripture. 
This passion for poetry, as it is sometimes called, is 
manifested on every side; even tradesmen share it, and 
■as the advertisements in our newspapers show, are 
willing to pay small sums to poets who commend their 
wares in verse. The widow bereft of her life's companion, 
the mother bending over an empty cradle, find solace 
in thinking what doleful little scrag of verse shall be 
graven on the tombstone of the dead. From the earliest 
times men have sought to squeeze their loves and joys, 
their sorrows and hatreds, into distichs and quatrains, 
and to inscribe them somewhere, on walls or windows, 
on sepulchral urns and gravestones, as memorials of 
their pleasure or their pain. 

^ Hark! how chimes the passing bell— 

There’s no music to a knell; 

All the other sounds we hear 
Flatter and but cheat our ear. 

208 • 
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So wrote Shirley the dramatist, and so does he truth¬ 
fully explain the popularity of the epitaph as distin¬ 
guished from the epigram. Who ever wearies of Martial’s 
“ Erotion ”? 

Hie festinata requiescit Erotion umbra, 

Crimine quam fati sexta peremit hiems. 

Quisquis eris nostri post me regnator agelli 
Manibus exiguis annua justa dato. 

Sic lare perpetuo, sic turba sospite, solus 
Flebilis in terra sit lapis iste tua— 

so prettily Englished by Leigh Hunt: 

Underneath this greedy stone 
Lies little sweet Erotion, 

Whom the Fates with heart as cold 
Nipped away at six years old. 

Those, whoever thou may’st be. 

That hast this small field after me. 

Let the yearly rites be paid 
To her little slender shade; 

So shall no disease or jar 
Hurt thy house or chill thy Lar, 

But this tomb be here alone 
The only melancholy stone. 

Our English epitaphs are to be found scattered up and 
down our country churchyards—* uncouth rhymes ’, as 
Gray calls them, yet full of the sombre philosophy of life. 
They are fast becoming illegible, worn out by the rain 
that raineth every day, and our prim, present-day parsons 
do not look with favour upon them, besides which—to 
use a clumsy phrase—besides which most of our church¬ 
yards are now closed against burials, and without texts 
there can be no sermons: 
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1*11 stay and read my sermon here, 

• And skulls and bones shall be my text. 

Here learn that glory and disgrace, 

Wisdom and Folly, pass away, 

^'hat mirth hath its appointed space. 

That sorrow is but for a day; 

That all we love and all we hate. 

That all we hope and all we fear, 

Each mood of mind, each turn of fate, 

. Must end in dust and silence here. 

The best epitaphs are the grim ones. Designed, as 
epitapfis are, to arrest and hold in their momentary grasp 
♦he wandering attention and languid interest of the 
passer-by, they must hit him hard and at once, and this 
they can do by striking some very responsive chord, and 
no chords are so immediately responsive as those which 
/elate to death and, it may be, judgment to come. 

Mr. Aubrey Stewart, in his interesting Selection of 
English Epigrams and Epitaphs^ published by Chapman 
& Hall, quotes an epitaph from a Norfolk churchyard 
which I have seen in other parts of the country. The 
last time I saw it was in the Forest of Dean. It is 
admirably suited for the gravestone of any child of very 
tender years, say four: 

When the Archangel’s trump shall blow 
• And souls to bodies join, 

Many will wish their lives below 
Had been as short as mine. 

It is uncouth, but it is warranted to grip. 

Frequently, too, have I noticed how constantly the 
attention is arrested by Pope’s well-]cnown lines from his 

(b 895 ) H 2 
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magnificent ‘ Verses to the Memory of an Unfortilnate 
Lady *, which are often to be found on tombstones: 

So peaceful rests without a stone and name 
What once had beauty, titles, wealth, and fame. 

How loved, how honoured once avails the® not, 

To whom related or by whom begot. 

A heap of dust alone remains of thee; 

*Tis all thou art and all the proud shall be. 

I wish our modern poetasters who deny Pope’s claim 
to be a poet no worse fate than to lie under stones which 
have engraved upon them the lines just quoted, for they 
will then secure in death what in life was denied them—■' 
the ear of the public. , 

Next to the grim epitaph, I should be disposed to rank 
those which remind the passer-by of his transitory 
estate. In different parts of the country—in Cumberland 
and Cornwall, in Croyland Abbey, in Llangollen Church-* 
yard, in Melton Mowbray—are to be found lines more 
or less resembling the following: 

Man’s life is like unto a winter’s day, 

Some break their fast and so depart away, 

Others stay dinner then depart full fed. 

The longest age but sups and goes to bed. 

O reader, there behold and see 
As we are now, so thou must be. 

The complimentary epitaph seldom pleases. To lie 
like a tombstone has become a proverb. Pope’s famous 
epitaph on Newton: 

Nature and Nature’s laws lay hid in night, % 

God said. Let Newton be! and all was light. 

is hyperbolical and put of character with the great man 
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it Seeks to honour. It was intended for Westminster 
Abbey. I'rejoice at the preference given to prose Latinity. 

The tender and emotional epitaphs have a tendency 
to become either insipid or silly. But Herrick has shown 
us how tew rival Martial: 

Upon a Child that Died. 

^ Here she lies a pretty bud 

Lately made of flesh and blood; 

Who as soon fell fast asleep 
As her little eyes did peep. 

Give her strewings, but not stir 
* The earth that lightly covers her. 

Mr. Dodd, the editor of the admirable volume called 
The Epigrammatists, published in Bohn’s Standard Library, 
calls these lines a model of simplicity and elegance. So 
they are, but they are very vague. But then the child 
’ was very young. Erotion, one must remember, was six 
years old. Ben Jonson’s beautiful epitaph on S, P., a 
child of Queen Elizabeth’s Chapel, beginning: 

Weep with me all you that read 
This little story; 

And know for whom the tear you shed 
Death’s self is sorry. 

is fine poetry, but it is not life or death as plain people 
know those sober realities. 

The flippant epitaph is always abominable. Gay's, 
for example: 

w Life is a jest, and all things show it. 

I thought so once, but now I know it. 

But does he know it? Ay, there's Jhe rub I The note of 
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Christianity is seldom struck in epitaphs. There is a 
deep-rooted paganism in the English people* which is 
for ever bubbling up and asserting itself in the oddest of 
ways. Coleridge’s epitaph for himself is a striking 
exception: , 

Stop, Christian passer-by! stop, child of God, 

And read with gentle breast. Beneath this sod 
A poet lies, or that which once seemed he. ^ 

0 lift one thought in prayer for S.T.C., 

That he who many a year with toil of breath 
Found death in life, may here find life in death! 

Mercy for praise—to be forgiven for fame, 

He ask’d and hoped through Christ. Do thou the same. 
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PART I 

. - . DAY-DREAM 

^ I. Write an essay on “ A Day of my Life I should like to 
live again 

2. Make a list of ten words that would apply to a small 
boy whom you like, and another list for a boy of whom you 
• are not so fond. The words may be nouns or adjectives. 

^ 3. Write a paragraph describing: 

James James 
Morrison Morrison 
Weatherby George Dupree 
Took great 
Care of his Mother, 

Though he was only three. 

James James 
Said to his Mother, 

“ Mother,’’ he said, said he, 

“ You must never go down to the end of the town, 
If you don’t go down with me.” 

^ Here is a list of captions describing the incidents of this 
story: 

(a) Into the Wilderness, 

(&) Dreams. , 
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(c) Battle. 

{d) The Home-coming. * 

Give three alternatives for each of these. 

5. “ And Life is Colour and Warmth and Light, 

And a striving evermore for these.” * 

Kenneth Grahame says the same tiling in different words 
here. Find the passage referred to. 

VICTORIAN CHRISTIANITY 

1. Write an essay on “ Ambitions and Enthusiasms”. 

2. Report this event for the local newspaper. Remember 
that it is a “ scoop ”, and will provide a local sensatiog. 

3. Write a short character-sketch of Edmund’s father. 

4. Give a list of all the adjectives which might be used irf 
a description of this service: Solemn, impressive . . , 

5. Draw up six different placard announcements of this 

event, and place them in what you consider to be their order 
of merit. , 

OTHER DAYS 

1. Write an essay on ” Fun on the Morrow ”, 

2. Give a brief account of a summer day in the life of Bron. 

3. “ That’s success in life,” said Thomas Garth. Write 
a paragraph elaborating this. 

4. Write a letter from Bron to his father after his first week 
away at school. 

5. Read A Child's Garden of Verses by Robert Louis 

Stevenson. , 

THE PHILANTHROPISTS 

1. Write an essay on “ Childhood Memories ”. 

2 . Compare and contrast the character of “ Pip ” ,^ith 
that of “ Pipette ”. 

3. Write a letter to a friend telling him why you enjoyed, 
or did not enjoy, reading this passage. 
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4* “ Thus it is that women make fools * of the strongest 
men.*’ Cctisider this in a paragraph. 

5. Describe “ Pip ” the man, and “ Pipette ” the woman, 
in two short paragraphs. 


PART II 
THE SCHOOL 

1. Write an essay on “ My School 

2. Describe a stretch of river which you know intimately. 
(Be accurate about the details.) 

'*‘3. Write a paragraph on “ The smiles, the tears, of school¬ 
boy years 

4. Find out all you can about Eton College, Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and Henry VI. Record the reflections of the Holy 
Founder as he surveys the subsequent history of these insti¬ 
tutions. 

5. Read Gray’s “ Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton 
College Newbolt’s “ Clifton Chapel Byron’s “ Harrow 
Revisited 

TOM BROWN SLOGGER WILLIAMS 

1. Write an essay on “ An Old Time Prize Fight 

2. Apart from being able to look after yourself, do you 
think there is any value in learning to box.? 

3. Give a few character-sketches of some boxers you have 
seen or heard of. 

4. Find out all you can about the various styles of wrest¬ 
ling: Catch-as-catch-can, Westmorland and Cumberland, 
Judo, Devon and Cornwall, “ All-in ”, and write an article 
on" Wrestling 

K, Debate the resolution: “ The weak must always go to 
the wall 
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\VILLIAM DOBBIN 

1. Write an essay on “ A Modern Boxing Match 

2. Without mentioning fighting, make a character-sketch 

of Tom Brown. , 

3. Make a list of all the adjectives you can think of which 
might be used in the description of a quarrelsome fighter: 
Bullying, pugnacious . . . 

4. Write a paragraph describing your feelings in your first 
fight. You might have been angry, nervous, confident, afraid. 

5. Find out what you can about Jack Randall, The Game 

Chicken, and Bully Dawson. , 

THE NATURE OF WATER 

1. Write an essay on “ Chemistry as a Subject in the School 
Curriculum 

2. Find out all you can about Michael Faraday and con¬ 
temporary scientists. 

3. Write a detailed description of any experiment in 
chemistry which you have performed or seen performed. 

4. Draw up a resolution, and prepare a speech in support 
of it, proposing the formation of a School Chemical Society. 

5. Write a letter to a friend describing in detail and ex¬ 
plaining the experiments you have just read about. 

THE SIEGE OF LONDONDERRY 

1. Write an essay on “ Famine 

2. “ The race is not always to the swift. 

Nor the battle to the strong.” 

Make a list of words denoting the qualities which help a 
man to win through: Courage, faith, endurance . . . 

3. Imagine yourself a victim of this siege and write a diary 
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recording what you see and what you think over a period of 
three days* 

4. Write an epitaph on Micaiah Browning. 

5. Read Courage by Sir James Barrie, and the diaries of 
Captain Scott on his last trip to the South Pole. 

THE SPLIT INFINITIVE 

1. Write an essay on “ Grammatical Tyranny”. 

2. Restore with a clear conscience, as our author says, each 
of the adverbs to its rightful place in the examples he gives 
under heading (2). 

3. ^rite a paragraph on “ Pedants and Pedantry ”. 

► 4. Remodel the sentences given under the third head so 
that the infinitive is unsplit and the writer uncondemned as 
a “ non-split die-hard ”. 

5. Write a short appreciation of tliis article. 

THE GREAT MATCH 

1. Write an essay describing the crowd at this match. Do 
not forget the sidelights—the weather, the occasion, and the 
ground. 

2. Compile a list of twenty adjectives describing the feel¬ 
ings of the boys at the conclusion of this match: Joyous, 
elated, hilarious ... 

3. Imagine yourself in Ray’s place after he has bowled 
Radley, and describe your feelings in a letter to a younger 
brother. 

4. Read the account of Tom Brown’s last match in Tom 
Br<j^n's Schooldays. 

5. Imagine yourself in Radley’s place after he has been 

bowled by Ray. Give an account of his reflections oh his way 
back to the pavilion. ' • 
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THE PRIZES OF YOUTH 

f 

1. Write an essay in praise of rowing. Give it a suitable 
title. 

2. Give an account of any boat-race you may have seen. 
If you have not seen one, dream one. 

3. Without omitting any material particular, give an 

account of the race described in the passage quoted, using 
no more than one hundred words. • 

'4. Rewrite this story, making Socston and Crake a bad 
but game third. 

5. “ The Boat Race was won! the one great sporting event 
worthy of the Greek Games and of the Pindaric Odfi. All 
else in English sport was passing into commercialism, but^ 
none could sell a rowing race, or by bribery pull a boat a 
cubit out of its course. Into so fierce and fair a sport the 
professional could never creep. There was no trade nor trick 
in rowing.” 

Comment on these reflections of a Cambridge under¬ 
graduate. 


PART III 

YOUNG BLOOD, AND HOT 

1. Write an essay on “ Quick Tempers and Stout Hearts ”. 

2. Make a list of adjectives which might be used in de¬ 
scribing: 

{a) Nigel. * 

{h) Jack in the Green. 

3. Compare and contrast the character of Jack in the 
Green with that of his mate. 

4. Write a description of the scene which might have 

ensued had the boatmen insisted on carrying Nigel to Green¬ 
wich. t 
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Enter up Scott*s journal for the day on which he wrote 
this passage. (Read some extracts from the journal first, 
and try to imitate the style.) 

.WILLIAM COLLINS PROPOSES 

1. Write an essay “ The Sad Fate of Mr. Collins 

2. Write up Elizabeth’s diary for the day on which William 
Collins proposed to her. 

3. Write a paragraph on each of the following incidents. 
Put in your own details. 

(<2) William Collins conducting a wedding service. 

•^b) -William Collins conducting a funeral service. 

(c) William Collins visiting the sick poor. 

(d) William Collins paying homage to his patroness, Lady 
de Bourgh. 

4. Set out six reasons, on any or all of which Elizabeth 
might sensibly have refused Mr. Collins’s proposals. 

5. Amplify the following phrases taken from this piece: 

. (a) Mr, Collins made his declaration in form. 

(b) She tried to conceal by incessant employment the 
feelings which were divided between distress and diversion. 

(c) Your portion is unhappily so small. 

(d) Elizabeth determined to apply to her father, whose 
negative might be uttered in such a manner as must be 
decisive. 

THE PERFECT DAY 

I, The following is a report of a meet from The Times. 
Expand it into a full report for the local newspaper. 

The Hertfordshire met at Datchworth yesterday and found 
in^irchell. Hounds ran to Bury Wood, Bragbury End, and 
left-handed nearly to Woolmer Green. Here they turned 
left to Bulls Green, and then right-handed the Big Wood to 
Branfield and Row Wood. They ray on to Widow’s Bushes, 
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along by the railway past Watkins Hall into and round ‘the 
Big Wood, and three times past Terry Wood Farm to Widow*s 
Bushes, where the fox was lost after a very fine woodland hunt 
of four hours. 

z. Give an account in verse of a ten-minute ga\lop. Take 
your rhythm from this: 

“ I sprang to the stirrup, and Jorris, and he; 

I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all three;” 

3. Debate the following subject: 

“ Fox-hunting is a cruel and barbarous sport, and should 
be made as illegal as cock-fighting.” 

4. A man who was an enthusiastic fox-hunter befoie rfiC 
war, took an active part in suppressing the sport after. Asked ^ 
to explain this change of front, he said it probably had some¬ 
thing to do with his having been very frequently hunted him¬ 
self while flying an aeroplane. 

Write a newspaper interview. Do not forget the trimmings 
essential to a good interview. 

5. Read Reynard the Fox by John Masefield. 


THE SOMME STILL FLOWS 

1. Write an essay on “ The Music of the Guns 

2. Debate the resolution: “ There are still some things 
worth dying for, and worth calling on men to die for.” 

3. Trace the course of the Somme on a map of France, 

and mark off the theatres of war. • 

4. Write a paragraph on each of the following; 

{a) Fear. 

(b) Disillusionment, 

(r) Courage. 

5. Write six short dispatches sent at two-hourly intervals 
by the Colonel of an attacking battalion to H.Q. 
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HOSPITAL • 

1. Write an essay on “ Creating an Impression 

2. Attempt a short poem entitled “ Respite Here is a 
suitable first line: 

“ Now tfiat the evening closes and I can strive no more.” 

3. Record the conversation between the Medical Officer 
and this patient. It will not be confined to the bullet in the 
lung. '* 

4. Imagine yourself in the writer’s place, and record in 
your diary brief notes on (a) Visitors; (i) Nurses; (c) Fellow- 
patients. 

"5. Write a short paragraph explaining each of the following 
phrases: 

(a) Strongly imbued with the spirit of the regiment ”. 

(Z») An exquisite sense of languor and release. 

(c) My brain was screwed up tight. 

(d) His whimsical face puffing a cigarette below a turban¬ 
like bandage. 

(e) Barrage lifted at the first objective. 

THE DAY’S WORK 

1. Write an essay on ” Tourists and Travellers ”. 

2. Trace on a map several different sea-routes to Tierra 
del Fuego, and then find an aeroplane route. Estimate and 
compare times and distances. 

3. Debate the following resolution; Interference by white 
men in the*management of native states amounts to legalized 
piracy, and is a practice to be condemned. 

4. “ A boat was sent with orders to fire a few musket shots 
wid« of them.” 

Write an account of this incident (a) as entered in the 
Captain’s log-book; (^) as recounted by one Fuegian to 
another. 
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5. Read (a) Hakluyt’s Voyages (sixteenth century); {b) First 
Cher Everesty by P. F. M. Fellowes and otherst (twentieth 
century). 


WILD MAN’S JUSTICE 

1. Write an essay on “ Brave Days of Old * 

2. Write a letter to a friend describing the appearance of 
John Ridd on his return from this encounter. 

3. Recount some moment of great excitement in y(fur life 

—e.g. an incident in a football match, or a stormy interview 
with your Head Master—paying special attention to the more 
or less irrelevant details that impressed themselves on your 
mind. • 

4. Imagine this episode as a film, and write a short appre-^ 
ciation for a newspaper. 

5. Read Bacon’s “ Essay on Revenge”. 


PART IV 
MAN OF AFFAIRS 

1. Write an essay on Character as revealed in the Face ”, 

2. Describe the face of an eminent man of affairs. 

3. Debate the following resolution: “ To succeed in 
politics a man must cither be a fool or a rogue.” 

4. Draw up a brief description to be broadcast of a man 

wanted by the police. 1 

5. Make a list of words which would apply to a man whose 

temperament and outlook were exactly the opposite of Lord 
Morley’s. Buoyant, optimistic, prevaricating ... ^ 
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^ SAILORMAN AND SUKGEON 

1. Write an essay on “ Map-walking 

2. Swift’s style has at various times had the following 
adjectives applied to it: Lucid, terse, convincing, simple, 
unadorned^ ironical, vivid, succinct. 

Find a synonym and an antonym for each of these. (Any 
Crossword Puzzle Dictionary will help. Roget’s Thesaurus is 
the b‘ist.) 

3. Select three incidents from this piece suitable for illus¬ 
tration by an artist. 

Place them in the order of your preference, and give each 
a-titlerfrom the text. 

4. Set down a few of the thoughts which might have 
entered Gulliver’s head when he found himself unable to 
move. 

5. Write a paragraph giving an account of a day in the 
life of a ship’s surgeon in the eighteenth century. 

THE DUEL 

1. Write an essay on “ Short Tempers and Long ”, 

2. Think of six short and ** snappy ” titles which might 
be applied to the passage you have just read. 

3. Write a short character-sketch of The Master of Ballan- 
trae. 

4. Describe the scene on the duelling-ground in verse. 
Commence with a slow-footed rhythm, e.g. 

“ f^ot a drum was heard, not a funeral note,” 
and quicken it up to a climax, e.g. 

“ Don Jon of Austria 

*• Has loosed the cannonade.” 

5. Give a prose description of the scene in .the third 
person. 
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• TYPHOON 

4 

1. Write an essay entitled “ Atlantic Storm 

2. Make a list of all the adjectives you can find in this 
piece and try to find a substitute for each. 

3. Write a paragraph on each of the follov^^ing persons: 

{a) Captain MacWhirr. 

\b) Mr. Jukes. 

(r) The Second Mate. * 

Here are a few words which may help: 

{a) Taciturn, efficient, unimaginative, brave, conscientious. 

(b) Young, untried, promising, courageous. ^ ^ 

(c) Misanthropic, surly, homeless, inefficient, spiritless. 

4. “ * She^s done for,* he said to himself, with a surprising* 
mental agitation, as though he had discovered an unexpected 
meaning in this thought.** 

Write a paragraph on this unexpected meaning, showing 
what it was. 

5. Give an impression in verse of a storm at sea. Let this 
be your first line: 

“ Strange voices gather round her in the gloom.** 

THE WARRIOR*S SOUL 

1. Write an essay on “ Humanity and Inhumanity *’. 

2. Why do you think Conrad makes another man tell this 
story instead of presenting it in the usual style? ^ 

3. Give a pen-picture of the man who tells this story. 

4. Legally Tomassov has committed murder. Plead his 

case before a jury. Your class can be turned into a Court of 
Justice for this purpose. ^ 

5. Describe the adjutant to a friend. 
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• enc/land, sun, and cricket 

1. Write*an essay on “ Test Matches 

2. “ England is the only place where cricket can be played 
and understood.** Discuss this statement. 

3. Record in your diary your thoughts and feelings as you 
are getting the pads on. 

4. You have a premonition that you are going to be bowled 
first b?Jl. You are. Describe your journey to and from the 
wicket, and your brief sojourn there. 

5. “ A hundred felicitous runs.** Describe the making of 
them. 

.. • “ W. G.** 

^ I. Write an essay on “ Popularity and the Populace **. 

2. Make a list of the names of men whose deeds have 
become legendary. 

3. Imagine yourself to be a modern sports-editor, and 
'write an interview with the shade of “ W. G.**. 

4. Give your impressions, after watching from a draughty 
pavilion, two stone-wallers score five runs between them in 
two and a half hours on a wind-swept pitch under a grey and 
cloudy sky. 

5. A first-class cricketer scores a rattling 99 runs in as many 
minutes, then takes half an hour to complete his century, 
and shortly afterwards makes a fumbling stroke from which 
he is caught. 

Draw a graph of your feelings throughout this performance, 
and then describe them. 

SLINGS AND ARROWS 

1. Write an essay on “ Independence **. 

2. Write brief character-sketches of: 

(a) Dr. Johnson. 

Lord Chesterfield. ^ 
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3. Learn this famous letter by heart, and deliver it in front 

of a looking-glass when you are alone. * 

4. In this passage you have three very different styles of 
writing. Try to point out how they differ. 

5. Read the following essays by Augustine Bv»*rell: 

{a) Lord Chesterfield. 

(6) The Johnsonian Legend. 

(r) Boswell as Biographer. 

You will find them in that order in In the Name of the 
Bodleian, 


SUFFICIENT UNTO THE DAY . . . • ^ . 

1. Write an essay on “ Romantic Lies , 

2. Write a sketch of Pepys*s character as revealed in these 
extracts. 

3. Pepys never intended his Diary for publication, or so 
we may assume. Write an interview with him now that hisj 
inmost thoughts have been known to the public for over a 
hundred years. 

4. Keep a record of your thoughts and actions in the form 
of a diary over a period of one month, and try to be absolutely 
truthful—a difficult task, but worth trying. 

5. Read extracts from the diaries of Evelyn, Parson Wood- 
forde, and Sir Walter Scott. 


SHAKESPEARE AND ENGLAND 

« 

1. Write an essay on “ The Drama, and Some Dramatists 

2. Make a list of men who, in your opinion, are candidates 

for the title of “ The Greatest Englishman ^ 

3. Draft a letter to be circulated to some modern celebrities 
appealing for funds to support this new Memorial Theatre. 

4. Not only was Shakespeare an Englishman, he was an 
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Eng/ish countryman.” Take any play of Shakespeare and 
make half dozen quotations from it which could be used in 
i support of this statement. 

5. Write an impression by Shakespeare of the mechanical 
aids which^ the modern theatre provides for the modern 
dramatist. 

THE CONTEMPLATIVE MAN’S RECREATION 

% 

1. Write an essay on “ Pity for Anglers ”. 

2. Give an account of the joys of your favourite pastime. 

3. Write up the journal of an angler after a dreary and 
‘unsuccessful day’s fishing. 

4. Make a character-sketch of Izaak Walton. 

5. Write a paragraph on each of the following: 

(1) Contentment. 

(2) Poor rich men. 

* (3) Scoffers. 


WHEN EVENING FALLS 

1. Write an essay on “ The Dream of Life ”. 

2. Select two quotations from the poem which would be 
suitable for epitaphs. 

3. The following is a sonnet by Blanco White. 

Night and Death 

Mysterious Night! when our first parent knew 
Tliee from report divine, and heard thy name, 

Did he not tremble for this lovely frame, 

This glorious canopy of light and blue? 

-• Yet ’neath a curtain of translucent dew, 

Bathed in the rays of the great setting flame, 
Hesperus with the host of heaven came, 

Aiid lo! creation widened in jnan’s view. 
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Who could have thought such darkness lay concealed' 
Within thy beams, O sun! or who could find, 

Whilst fly, and leaf, and insect stood revealed. 

That to such countless orbs thou mad^st us blind. 

Why do we then shun Death with anxious strife? 

If light can thus deceive, wherefore not life? ' 

In what respects do the beliefs of Blanco White differ from 
those of Sir Thomas Browne? 

4. Think of three alternative titles to this piece. * 

5. Read Shelley’s “ Adonais ”, Milton’s “Lycidas”, and 
Browning’s “ Rabbi Ben Ezra ”. 


PART V 

THE PASSING OF A FORSYTE 

1. Write an essay on “ Dogs in General, and Balthasar in 
Particular 

2. Examine the completeness of the detail in this passage. 
Can you form a convincing picture of the scene in your mind’s 
eye? 

3. Write a letter of sympathy to the dead man’s son, 
remembering that Jolyon’s had been a successful life, that he 
had attained to a ripe old age, and that his death had been 
peaceful and painless. 

4. What do you consider the cnzellest and wbat the most 
merciful ending that a man may have? 

5. What is an Indian Summer? Why do you consider 
** Indian Summer of a Forsyte ” a good title for the ^iece 
from which this passage is drawn? 

Suggest three alternative titles. 
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QUf:STIONS AND EXERCISES 

i 

, THE DEATH OF NELSON 

1. Write an essay on ‘‘ Tradition in the English Navy 

2. Contrast the characters of Nelson and Captain Mac- 
Whirr (in Typhoon), 

3. Learn by heart the passage beginning The death of 
Nelson was felt in England . . to the end. 

4. %cord the reflections of Nelson as he surveys his column 
in Trafalgar Square. 

5. Compose a twenty-word message purporting to come 
'from Nelson to the Admiral of the English Fleet on the eve 
, of ^n ignportant engagement. 

• THE COLONEL ANSWERS “ ADSUM ” 

TO HIS NAME 

0 I. Write an essay on “ A Life Well Lived 

2. What do you imagine Colonel Newcome was like in his 
youth? 

3. Write a letter under Clivers signature to Barnes New- 
come informing him of the Colonel’s death. 

4. Do you think the last paragraph in this passage is well 
done or badly done? Give reasons in support of your 
opinion. 

5. Write a short verse suitable for inscription on a memorial 
tablet in Grey Friars. Colonel Newcome was simple and 
strong, a brave soldier and a loving parent, a loyal friend and 
a patient sillferer—altogether a very fine gentleman. 

EPITAPHS 

1. Write an essay on “ The Real Literature of the Masses 

2. Select the best epitaph from those quoted, ‘and give 

reasons for your choice. ^ 
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QUESTIONS AND e’xeRCISES 

3. Rewrite in pnise all the epitaphs quotiid in this e^ay. 
Which, if any, do you think are the better for this^revision? 

4. “ The flippant epitaph is always abominable.** Discuss 
this statement. 

5. Draw up a list of epitaphs known to you and not to be 
found here. 
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